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AN EXTRA NUMBER. “IT SHOULD BE STUDIED BY EVERY TEACHER.” 








Of the RI'VERSI JE LITERATURE SERIES, published in September, is 


American Authors and|Hailmann's Primary Methods. 


Th i Bi t} d A complete and methodical presentation of the use of Kindergarten Material 
e r Yr & y Ss. in the work of the Primary School, unfolding 


PT iin Dh” ae A SYSTEMATIC COURSE OF MANUAL 
incipal of the High School at Worcester, Mass, 
IT CONTAINS: TRAINING, 


47 Programmes, and many valuable; Cooper, together with descriptions and|In connection with Arithmetic, Geometry, Drawing, and other school duties, 
cuggestions, for the Celebration of the} prices of all needful material. 
By. W. N. HAILMANN, A.M., 


ee alt "= etn ecm (2.) A record of four years’ work in the 


Bryant, Thoreau. Bayard Taylor, Wash- study of American Authors in thé High Supt. Public Schools, La Porte, Indiana. 166 pages, 1amo., cloth, 75 cents 
ington Irving, and James Fenimore | School at Worcester, Mass. 


This little book supplies teachers with an easy means of preparing interesting A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York. Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 11, 1887. 
and instructive entertainments. Gentlemen : : ‘ 


I have carefully examined “ Primary Methods,” by Supt. W. N. Hailmann, of 
MODERN CLASSICS. La Porte, Ind., and am pleased to speak of it in the highest terms, The vital 
question in education to-day is, ‘‘ How to build in the primary grades on the kinder- 


A SCHOO L LI B R ARY FOR $1 1 ,22. gatten foundation?” No book, to my knowledge, so fully and ably deals with that 


roblem as thid new work by one of our leading educators. It should be studied b 
THIRTY-THREE YOLS. Neatly Bound in Cloth. Averaging 310 Pages. Svery teacher. 1 ¥ 
“The prettiest and best little library ever published in this country.”—Dr. W. T ALEX. E. FRYE, 
Harris, formerly Supt. of Schools at St. Lowis, Mo. Formerly Training Teacher in the Cook County (Ill.) Normal. 
“ An unrivalled list of excellent works.’’—THr [NDEPENDENT, New York. . 


A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money Post-Paid on Recei f Pri he P li 
will be refunded if the book is returned within one month. A pamphlet containing the Table of| ~°"* *°**-*'* Saas \ef Paice by the Publishers, 


Contents of each Vol. will be sent free to any one applying for it. t@ Special Terms to Teachers’ Clubs of from 10 to 100 members. 


LONGFELLOW’S “ THE COURTSHIP OF MILES STANDISH,” 
ARRANGED FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS and Private Theatricals, will enable anyschoolto| A, =. FSA TREN ES & CO., Publishers, 


raise money enough to pay for the Schoo! Library described piney Price, postpaid, 15 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 263 & 265 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 























SWINTON’S READERS. EACHERS are reminded to address us for |GRAY’S BOTANIES. 
SWINTON’S WORD SERIES. our new pamphlet “ SPECIAL SE- |DANA’S GEOLOGIES. 
SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES. LECTED LIST” of Representative Text TENNY’S ZOOLOGY. 


SWINTON’S HISTORIES. Seeks BO - . ia . TENNY’S NAT. HIST. 
MANSON’S SPELL’G BLANKs,| °0Ks in the Common Branches, sent free to any (coo _ry’s CHEMISTRY. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARIES. address. It gives a practical solution of the questions COOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
ROBINSON’S ARITHMETICS. | involved in securing the best books at the lowest |GUYOT’S PHYS. GEOG. 


FISH’S ARITHMETICS. prices. LOOMIS'S MUSIC. 
SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS. Our Brief Descriptive List sent free on request. TOWNSEND'S CIVIL GOV'T 
WHITE’S DRAWING. FISHER’S OUTLINES OF 
SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES. IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., UNIVERSAL HIST. 








HUNT’S (DR. E. M.) HYGIENE.| 753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK and 149 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. |KIDDLE’S ASTRONOMY. 


IMPrOoORTANT 


INSTITUTES OF GENERAL HISTORY. ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL TECHNICS. 
By GEORGE N. Caos, A. A. “ , Principal Robinson 

Female Seminary N.H. A book 

every eas. of RR ihouia have. Price, 





in 
EDUCATIONAL MOSAICS, STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


By Gen. Taomas J. MoRGAN, Principal Rhode 
Island State Normal School. A book that every 

teacher and educator should have. Price, post- 
paid, $1.50. 


By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWs, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Brown University. A book woe Fie ap tee Mowny, Fa.D., Bostes. A 
that every teacher, student, and general reader x or the use of classes in Civil Govern- 
of History should have. Postpaid, $2.00. ment. (Ready October 1st.) 


neat Sen for ur new Catalogue and species Price Lat of owe important | SILVER, ROGERS & GO., Publishers, 60 Bromfeld St., Boston, *** *, is,4'abeen Are omasteAe?: 


Rolfe’s Series of English Classics 


‘UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST SCHOOL EDITION PUBLISHED. 


“‘Rolfe’s Shakespeare” has been before the public for several years, and its position as the leading edition of the poet for school 
use is well and firmly established. The more recent volumes of thee sries, Gray, Goldsmith, and Browning, were received from the 
press with such eagerness, and are to-day so widely circulated as to require little mention at the hands of the publishers. Tno impetus 
which they acquired from the start through flattering reviews by ripe scholars, and the hearty and unsolicited praise of practical 
instructors, after thorough trial, insures their general use in the best schools. 

Our purpose in mentioning these facts at this time is to introduce to notice the latest issue in Rolfe’s Series, ‘“‘ Minor Poems of 
John Milton,” which the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette says, is “‘In every respect a worthy companion to its predecessors.” 

To teachers desiring for class use any of the Works of Shakespeare, the Select Poems of Gray or Goldsmith, the Select P»ems or 
Dramas of Browning, or the Minor Poems of Milton, we can heartily recommend Rolfe’s Series, and will send any of the vol:1mes for 
examination, in Cloth, at 47 cents ; in Paper, at 33 cents. 


CHICAGO ACENCY: HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON ACENCY: 
255 & 257 Wabash Avenue. Franklin Square, New York City. 50 Bromfield Street, 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO P 


R. & J. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut 8t., Phila. 









Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outfits for Ama- 


Illustrated Price List 
ed free to any ad/iress 
mention this paper in cor- 


A.W. 


Faber’s 
Lead 


Pencils 
Ghe Odeot and the Wet 
Of all’ Lemoits, 

E. FABER’S 





Penholders and Rubber Erasers 


MADE ESPECIALLY FOR ALL GRADES IN SCHOOLS. 


If you cannot obtain the 


FABER MAKE 


or 
Pencils, Penholderss, eto., 
TAKE NO OTHERS, 


But send Fourteen cents for splendid Case of 
Samples, worth thrice the money, or Ten cents 
for one dozen assorted kinds, with 


LESSON ON LEAD PENCILS. 
THER NEW A. W. P. 


Free Hand Drawing Penoil. 


Single Samples Free. 


Address, 
Bducational De partment, 


EBERHARD FABER, 


545.547 Pearl St., nx. Broadway, 


New YORK CirTy. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 





IN THE WORLD. 






ANDREWS’ 

Globes, Tellu- 
rians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dust- 
less Erasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Andrews’ New 
Series of School 
Maps. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 Broadway, N. Y. | 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





NATIONAL 


School Furnishing 


COMPANY, 


yy 2A & 143 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Latest Improvements in 


Physical and Chemical 


APPARATUS, 
For Coll Academ- 
ies and Schools. 


{mporters of the best 
grades of Glass and Por- 
celain Ware. Educational 


of tw octehene 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Catalogue free to teachers. 
2" MENTION THIS PAPER 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
—— ng with ad advertisers. 














CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Isa Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. The 
Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostra- 
tion, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by itsuse. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 


56 WEST 26th STREET, N. Y. For Sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


uvers, & B. BENJAMIN, _ NeW york 


t2 Vesey St. 
Importer aud Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus for sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 


San FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
md 8 STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, !878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. JENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOL-ROOM, 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Price Lists on application. - - - Correspondence svlicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 


Manufacturer of 
Badges and Medals for Fupils of Seminaries and Schools, 
also Clats Pins, s and Bracelets. 


19 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


&” Send for Illustrated catalo logue 
nts, Teachers or Scholars esiring any article ef Jewelry for personal 
use or for presentations can be supplied by me. Watches—Rings—Pins— 
Bracelets— Diamonds—Chains. Latest styles cad prices reasonable. 


SPECIAL, (HOLIDAY OFFER. 
— . To make your blackboards more attractive for the coming 
Holiday Exercises, we bave prepared three new stencil designs. 
1. A picture stencil of ‘‘Santa Claus.’’ 
2. The words ‘‘ Merry Christmas.”’ 
3. The words ‘‘ Happy New Year.”’ 


The last two designs are in rustic letters with holly leaves and 
berries, We will send all three designs for 25 cents. 


SECOND OFFER. 
13 Stencil Maps for $1.00, or 40 Stencil Designs for $1.00 


This offer embraces any of our 10c. map; or 200 numbered 
designs as laid down in our new catalogue of Shepards School 
Room Stencils, und good tor the month of December only. Send 2c. for our complete catalogue of 


School aids. Address TEACHERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 18 Astor Place, N, Y. 


200 Beautiful Blackboard Patterns in Drawing. 


Mailed for 35 cts. New Sixth and Seventh Sheets alone 10 cts. 


The Essentials of Physiology with Drawings. 


Book, 44 pp. 30 cts. 
I teach Book-keeping by correspondence. Write for plan. 


Ww. N. HULL, Professor in State Normal School, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 


TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION, SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS 


T am prepared to take current eaitions of School Books new or second-hand, also teachers examin- 
ation copies for Cash, will exchange for standard laneous books, suitable for Sunday Schools, 
Day Schools or Private | wae Send for catalogue of new books we exchange for Schoo! Books. 


licite 
Cr WEEDON Wh Wholesale Dealer in Schoo!, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 
Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 


B. F. BROWN & CoO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Highest Award and Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ing, etc., at Paris ition, 1878. 


Satin French 
Polish 


Beware of 






































None Genuine 
Matas > = Paris Medal 
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JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
Ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air. 
pumps. Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Schools. Corres 
pondence desired 











EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, did 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 





8u 7th; Sue bene gaads ap the lewest ices, 
as Gesabestion Fer 
uaces, a specialty 10 in siren 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 


= ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUES 
furnishea on application. 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term will begin Februsry 8, 1888. 
Tuition and text-books free to Normal Stu- 
dents. 

Special attention to common school 
teachers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Address 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number ot Courses of Instruction given ts the 
present year at Cornell University exceeds 400. 
The Non-Technical Courses lead to degrees in 
Arts, in Philosophy, in Science, and in Lctters. 
i ab 3 chase Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
he Freshman year, and for the most part 
during the Sophomore year; inthe Junior year 
e exceptian of two hours in English Com- 
Position, and in the Senior year, without excep- 
ion, the work is elective. 
The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agri- 
cuiture, Architecture, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
pocrine. Electrical Engineering, and Mechab- 
ical Engineering. 


be University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
i twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. lt 
Library now consists of more than 62,000 vol- 
umes, and the list of ——— and Literary 
journals taken numbers 438. 


For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates 
the Seminary 











methods are adopted. 
i Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, and Instructors. 
Fairey atx University Scholarships at $200 each 
and Eight Fellowships of $400 each are give 
Tuition to these holding State Scholarships, 8 
well as to students in Agriculture, and to 
Graduate students, is free; to all others tf 
$75 a vear. 
Examinations for Admissson are held June 13t0 
and Se ber 20th, 1887. 
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AB0UT the first of January next, the board of 

education of this city will introduce manual 
training in six schools for boys and six for girls. 
This does not mean that twelve New York schools 
will be turned into work-shops and sewing schools. 
This would be the height of folly ; but it does mean 
that all of the senses of the pupils will be used as a 
means of training their minds. The 7'ribune of this 
city thinks that the experiment to be tried is one of 
‘doubtful expediency,” because ‘‘ pupils of the pub- 
lic schoo's are already worked clos? up to the limit 
of their endurance.” This paper advises teachers to 
“train the hand and eye if they will, but in special 
schools.” This advice is bad, for the proper train- 
ing of the hand and eye means the proper training 
of the mind, and this is the very work the schools 
are set todo. It would certainly be very strange to 
require special schools to do what all schools ought 
todo. It is very difficult to get the public to real- 
ize that manual training is not to be introduced in 
our schools for the purpose of teaching the girls how 
to make good bread, and the boys how to become 
good carpenters. Mind culture by means of mak- 
ing all the avenues to the brain quick to receive, and 
equally quick to give, is the motto of the best ideal 
of education the world has yet conceived. 


from the eyes, mouth, nose, and fingers are brought 


excited when the stomach is brought into active 





‘THE story of Nathan Hale, who died regretting 

that he had not a thousand lives to give for his 
country, will be told with greater and greater inter- 
est as the years pass on. It is this spirit of self- 
sacrifice in humanity that makes it God-like. The 
teacher who has no higher object in teaching than 
the pay received, is not worthy the place he occu- 
pies. Nathan Hale was not a hireling. His hero- 
ism, in face of a felon’s fate, was sublime ; so is the 
silent, patient, unselfish working of tens of thou- 
sands who keep on, unhonored and poorly paid, in 
humble school-houses all over our land, from Maine 
to Oregon, and Minnesota to Florida. The people 
are slowly coming to realize that no force is so 
uplifting, and no influence so penetrating, as the 
force of ss00d teaching and the influence of an unself- 
ish teacher. 





(THERE is no cant more hypocritical than that of 

the oratorical stock-jobber who exalts our pub- 
lic system of education, and then turns around and 
enslaves the teachers who have made it what it is. 
‘‘A magnificent system !” they say, but the teacher 
is at once treated as a hireling who hasn’t sense 
enough to select his own text books, or arrange his 
own course of study. If our school system is grand, 
and the artist is greater than his work, then the 
teacher must be grander. Let us stop prating about 
the excellence of our school system, or else 
treat the teacher as one who is able to direct his 
own affairs. 





‘THE intellect of a young child is first reached 
through the stomach. The nerves that come 


into exercise later. It is a fact that the miads of 
most young people, and many old ones, are best 


exercise. This organ has exerted a mighty power 
in the affairs of the school and the world, and it is 
seriously argued by some that the state should exer- 
cise supervision over the eating as well as the text- 
books of school children. A father in this city pun- 
ished his boy last week for a misdemeanor in school, 
by depriving him of his beer for three weeks ! 
What an incalculable good that father would have 
done his son if he had been able to deprive him of 
beer duriug his whole life. It is a pity teachers 
have not the power of regulating the food these 
pupils eat, and enforcing sanitary regulations. So 
much of intellectual success is dependent upon 
bodily conditions, we cannot too carefully regulate 
what children eat, how and when they bathe, and 
what kind of clothes they wear. 





NEW YORK City is just now stirring itself as 

never before. We mean educationally, for all 
the world knows that commercially there is no 
place like the metropolis of the New World. The 
city superintendents have been hard at work during 
the past three months revising the old course of 
study, and if reports be true, it will be seen that 
great progress has been made toward uniting man- 
ual training with a graded course of instruction. If 
we mistake not, the teachers of our country will be 
treated to a genuine surprise when a full outline of 
tbis scheme is published. The question has been 
asked many times: How can manual training be 
united with efficient discipline in the branches 
usually considered fundamental to a good educa- 
tion ? The answer to no educational question is just 
now more important. Superintendent Love, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., has been answering it in a prac-- 
tical way for several years, and Superintendent Mc 
Allister, of Philadelphia, has been proving to the 
city of Penn that the activity of the hand is essen- 
tial to the perfect culture of the brain, and now 
New York is just ready to goastep farther in ad. 





tional system. As soon as this course of study is 
ready for publication, our readers may rely on see- 


ing it in full in our columns. 
A WOMAN has been chosen president of Welles- 
ley. This is right. for there is no special rea- 
son why a man should be called to preside over that 
institution. Our esteemed contemporary, The 
Journal of Education, said last week that the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Duryea ‘‘ would delight more 
people than that of any other person yet mentioned,” 
and that ‘‘ Wellesley is thoroughly in love with 
him,” and that ‘‘his devotion to Wellesley is well 
known.” But after all, Helen A. Shafer has been 
chosen the successor of President Freeman. 
Whether the students of Wellesley are in love with 
her or not, we do not know, but she has long been 
known for her remarkable executive qualities, her 
skill in presiding, and her social gifts. Although 
Professor Shafer is slight in appearance, yet with all 
her learning and talents she is dignified, graceful, 
animated with cordiality, and filled with a con- 
scientious desire to bring out the best in those sur. 
rounding her. Of what man could more be said ? 
Dr. Duryea’s gifts and acquirements are widely 
appreciated, but we predict that the future of Wel- 
lesley will be far more prosperous under the man- 
agement of Miss Shafer than in the care of any 
man, however learned or eloquent he may be. It 
seems to us that both Wellesley and Vassar should 
have given to them the full opportunity of proving 
to the world what woman can do when she is at her 
best. 








T will need to be said over and over again, that 

manual training is not required in our schools 
for the purpose of making the pupils better artisans, 
but better educated. How many times will it need 
to be said that the brain has no means of securing 
activity except through the medium of the senses, 
and how many times has it been said that an indi- 
vidual having the use of none of his senses, could 
gain no knowledge? The doctrine of innate ideas, 
inherited from ancestry, has been exploded long 
ago. A tendency is not a thought, and a disposition 
to do a thing in a certain way, received from our 
parents, does not imply that we have an education 
gotten from the same source. We grow as we exer- 
cise, and the use of all our senses in the process of 
education is essential to harmonious training. The 
doctrine of ‘‘the presumption of brains” without 
the training of the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
mouth, the hand, and the touch, is not only a hum- 
bug, but downright nonsense. 





THE New York State school superintendents at 

their recent meeting in Ruchester decided that 
our compulsory education Jaws are sufficient in a 
general way, but that their weakness lies in the 
failure definitely to fix the obligation to enforce 
them, and that an important need is for more places 
of detention free from any semblance of penal insti. 
tutions for delinquents under the law; that every 
community should furnish sufficient school accom- 
modations, and that truant officers should be elected 
in all cities and villages, and put under heavy bonds 
to do their duty. These utterances are sensible. 
Two laws should at once be passed in our state, one 
requiring, under heavy penalties, every community 
to furnish ample accommodations for all pupils of 
school age, and the other making it a high offense 
for any parent or guardian to detain children from 
attendance at schoo} for a period of at least three 
months during each year. The foundation-stones of 
a system of public instruction are five: (1.) quali- 
fied teachers; (2.) decent compensation; (8.) per- 
manence of position; (4.) a compulsory attend- 





vance than has ever yet been taken in any educa- 


ance law, thoroughly enforced; (5.) efficient, non- 
partisan supervision. 
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TWO INCIDENTS IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


ne 


Last summer,while returning from the National Asso 


ciation, we were brought into close intimacy with one| only in her, but in many others who had the privilege 
of the most successful teachers of this city. For two 
days we discussed many important subjects, among the 
This 
seemed a favorite topic with our friend, and he gave us 
many interesting incidents and many valuable sugges- 
tions. Among other narrations he told two circumstan- 
ces, connected with the government of his schools, that | attended the sessions of our last National Association. 


most important of which was school discipline. 


made a very strong impression upon our mind. We will 
try to give them to our readers in the very words he 
used, as nearly as we can remember. 


THE FIRST INCIDENT. 


While sitting at my desk one afternoon suddenly the just made s number of important changes regarding 


door of a class-room opened ; the teacher was seen com- 
ing toward my desk with a flushed face and excited 


manner, dragging an unwilling boy, and exclaiming in 
a loud and angry tone of voice : ‘‘T’ll show you what I'll 
do to you. You'll get punished for your impudence!” 
The trembling culprit stocd in my presence, while the 
teacher said, ‘‘ This boy needs a sound thrashing. He 
has told me a deliberate lie, and I hope you will make 
him feel the force of your authority.” 
After using other expressions equally strong as 
these, she returned to her room, and I told the boy to 
sitdown. Not knowing exactly what to say to him, I 
kept on writing, at the same time thinking what it 
would be best for me todo, At last, in a quiet tone of 
voice, I said : ‘Tell me, my boy, what has happened. 
Tell me the whole truth.” The boy still angry, said: 
‘*T didn’t copy as she said IT did! She saw me writing 
and she thought I was copying. She said sc, and I told 
her she lied, and I don’t like it, and I won’t take such 
talk from anybody, no matter who itis. And I don’t 
like her, anyway, and I wouldn’t come to school if I 
could help it.” I let him talk on until he had his say out, 
and then asked him if his teacher had ever stayed after 
school to help him, and if she had not been kind to him 
n assisting him in every way, and if he did not think 
that she had very many things to vex her, and whether 
he ought not to be thankful for what she had often done 
in the past, both for him and for other pupils in her 
room. 
With words like these I calmed him, and, aftera 
little conversation and waiting, led him at last to con- 
fess that he had often been very disobedient, and given 
his teacher a great deal of trouble. . I told him that it 
was his duty todo right, even though he might think 
sometimes that his teacher was wrong, and that if he had 
done wrong as he knew he had, his duty was to go back 
to the rcom and say that he had been a bad boy and was 
sorry for it, end would try in the future to do right. He 
at once broke out passionately, ‘‘ Whip me, Mr.S., whip 
me, but don’t ask me to do that! 1 would rather be 
whipped a hundred times, Do whip me and let me go.” 
‘No, you must do your duty.” I said nothing more, 
but kepton with my work. Pretty soon the boy hesitating- 
ly rose and started a little way toward the door. He came 
back, sat down for a few minutes, then gathering 
strength for his resolution he went straight toward the 
door, opened it silently, and went in. The boy’s better 
nature had triumphed. I felt a joy I could not express. 
It seemed to me a turning point in an immortal life, a 
conquering of self—a subduing of passion, a high moral 
determination, and an obedience to the inner voice of 
conscience. 1 jumped from my seat, went to the 
door and listened, and what do you think I heard? 
‘he harsh voice of the angry teacher exclaiming: 
‘* Well, I hope he gave it to you good! You deserved 
it. Now sit down, and see if you can behave yourself, ’ 
It seemed as though I should sink to the floor. My work 
was destroyed. I went to my desk and covered my face, 
and it may seem to you thatit was weakness, but I 
could not help the tears running down my cheeks, I 
had tried to save the boy, and now he was lost! After 
a little while I wrote the following note to the teacher : 
‘* Miss A., please close your school early this afternoon. 
I have some business to attend to. Come to my desk.” 
In half an hour she was at my side,not subdued, haughty, 
angry as ever, boasting that we had conquered one bad 
boy and ‘‘ he would behave himself in the future.” I 
could hardly summon strength to talk to her, but at last 
I told her the whole story. She slowly took in the situa- 
tion, and as her injustice dawned upon her, her hasti- 
ness, anger, vindictiveness—as it all came to her mind 
or rather, I may say, to her heart, she broke completely 
down. I said nothing to her, but left her to act for her- 
self. The next morning such aconfession was made be- 
fore her room as has seldom been heard, and it is safe 


to say that she was a converted teacher from that day. 
I never saw a greater change in a human being, and I 
-| believe it was the commencement of a better life, not 


of sitting in her room. 

Our second incident must be.reserved for next week. 
It is right to say that as my friend was telling me 
this story, with tears running down his cheeks, many 
miles sped by and we took no note of time. Such is the 
first episode in our return from Chicago, after having 


A STEP FORWARD AT CORNELL. 








We hear that the faculty of Cornell University have 


term examinations and graduation honors, which will 
do much to raise the standard of scholarship at Cornell, 
and at the same time dispense with considerable red 
tape that has caused grumbling and growling in past 
years. At the faculty meeting recently it was decided 
to dispense altogether with honors. All mention of 
honors will be omitted from the register and from com- 
mencement programs. The clause on page 101 in the 
register, referring tu five-hour work for special honors, 
will be varied so that the phrase ‘“‘with marked suc- 
cess ” will be changed to ‘‘and pass the requisite exam- 
inations.” Students doing this special work will receive 
mention of it in their diplomas, but will not receive 
special honors. 

The significance of this action of the faculty is that it 
modifies the policy of the University so as to make the 
love of learning the sole incentive to high scholarship. 
The faculty alsu adopted a resolution stating that in 
their opinion a proficiency of 70 per cent. should be 
required to pass. This resolution is not binding on all 
professors. It was passed to counteract any impression 
that in abolishing the honor system the faculty meant 
to decrease the standard of scholarship, yet since the 
majority who passed the resolution will probably avail 
themselves of its authority, it practically amounts to 
raising the standard to pass in Cornell from 60 per cent. 
to 70 per cent. In Harvard last year the standard was 
raised from 40 to 50 per cent. 





MEETINGS OF STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
In addition to those already announced, the following 
associations will be held : 
Michigan.—December 27-28, Lansing. 


Indiana. ” 27-80, Indianapolis. 
Towa. te 27-30, Cedar Rapids. 
Illinois, - 28-30, Springfield. 
Maine, wa 29-31, Augusta. 
New Jersey. “ 28-30, Trenton. 





A SCHOOL commissioner, on going into a certain class 
room recently, asked the pupils a question somewhat 
as follows: ‘‘I have 24 marbles; yesterday I had 48. 
How many have I lost?” The children who had always 
dealt with problems in which the minuend was stated 
first, put down 24, wrote 48 under it, and tried to sub- 
tract. The result was that most of them said they could 
not do the problem. 


IN ONE of our schools a teacher had occasion to write 
to the father of a certain German boy who had been 
doing wrong in school. The man appeared promptly 
next day, and asked an explanation. The principal told 
him what the boy had done, and urged that he be pun- 
ished at home. stating it as his conviction that this case 
needed home, as well as school ccrrection. Turning to 
the trembling boy, the old German stooped down,shook 
his rough forefinger in the child’s face and exclaimed : 
“You hear that! You pe sorry for that! I punish you. 
For tree week you not have pier mit your dinner !” 








In 4 high school, not far away, there isa girl, not over- 
bright, who has been in the school five years and is still 
in the junior class, The following dialogue recently took 
place between her father and the principal of the high 
school. 

Farent :—‘* Now, sir, my daughter has been here in 
your school for five years, and she is only in the Junior 
class. I do not see why she doesn’t get along better.” 
Principal of High School :—She cannot be promoted 
unless she sbows more ability. Why do you not take 
her out of school? She is unable to get on here. Why 
don’t you put her at housework?” 





P of H. 8S, :—‘* Why don’t you get her some clerica| 
position ?” 

Parent :—‘‘She couldn’t do that either. She hasn't 
head enough. The fact is, professor, I have tried her at 
housework, writing, and clerking and she isn’t fit to do 
any of them, so I thought I’d make a teacher of her.” 





Dr. WILLIAM Woop has been appointed to the chair 
of History of Art in the University of the City of New 
York. Lectures will be delivered on Friday afternoons 
at 4o’clock. Graduates of any college may make the 
work of this department one of the prescribed studies 
for the purpose of obtaining the degree of Ph. D. from 
the University. 


THE Popular Educator has recently announced its 
practical conversion to the application of manual train- 
ing in educational journals. In its November issue it 
has an article on physics by a “practical” teacher, 
evidently illustrated by a practical school boy with a 
very dull jack-knife. The wood used seems to be pine, 
and the straight lines drawn by some cross-eyed 
beginner. The work shows wonderful skill, especially if 
we take into consideration the evident immaturity of 
the workman. Asan example of Boston high art and 
culture, it must be condemned, but as an instance of 
popular and practical economy, it ranks exceedingly 
high. We congratulate our modest Educator on this 
remarkable instance of practical success. 


THREE men who have been presidents of Yale College 
are still living. They are ex-Presidents Woolsey and 
Porter, and the present head of that institution, Dr. 
Dwight. Dr. Woolsey makes his home in New Haven, 
and may be seen on the streets twice daily on his way to 
and from the post-office. Most of his time is spent in his 
study, which is continually visited by Yale men ofa 
past generation. Dr. Porter devotes his time to literary 
work. He is preparing a book for publication during 
the coming year, and is supervising the revision of 
Webster’s Dictionary. 











For the past years it has been our great good fortune 
to have had the whole nation for an audience and 
something to say to them. If any man thinks the con- 
trary let him disabuse his mind of his hallucination at 
once by reading our columns for the past years, ‘We 
have had nothing to say.” This is about as senseless a 
charge as was ever made, 





WE have had a great deal to say both in the way of 
criticisms and suggestions for alongtame. Is any one 
at a loss to know our platform? Then the fault is his, not 
ours; for we have stated it as clearly as it has been possi- 
ble in good Anglo-Saxon. We pity any one who thinks 
we have not been definite and out-spoken in these ccl- 
umns. 





THE Wisconsin Journal of Education says that : 
“Teachers as a class are not readers. They do not seek to 
increase their own knuwledge frim year to year, to keep thei" 
own minds fresh and active by contact with inspiring literature, 
They have no rea! interest in the things of the understanding, 
On the other hand, they are satisfied to do merely routine work 
work which does not require them to grow by making continu- 
ally larger preparation for it; work which may be done over and 
over again in the same way, which merely consists in rehearsing 
the matter of certain text-books. They have no line of study 
outside of school work in which they feel delight. They are 
intellectually indolent It seems almost unnecessary to point 
out how seriously this diminishes their effectiveness.” 


How is this, teachers? how many of you plead guilty ? 
You are called to the bar on a serious charge. What 
answer do you make? 





“PLEASE, sir, have you seen a gentleman without a 
little girl?’ ‘‘Well, and what if I have, little one?’ 
‘*My uncle John has lost me, and I thought if you’d seen 
a gentleman without a little girl, you could tell me 
where he was.” 


THE thirty-second annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Associaticn will be held in Greene’s Opera 
House, Cedar Rapids, Dec. 27-80. Programs are pub- 
lished. Headquarters at the Clifton House. J.P. Hen- 
dricks, superintendent of schools at Cedar Rapids, is 
secretary of local committee. 








WHEN Col. Parker’s methods began to be known at 
Normal Park, Ill., a committee of four ladies went from 
house to house, persuading the people not to send their 
children to “that play school.” To-day those four ladies 
are warm friends of the New Education, as it is wonder- 





Parent :—‘‘I tried that, but she can’t do it, ” 


fully developing under Col. Parker’s guidance, 
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PERSONALS. 


Tue trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have 
elected Bishop Whitaker and J. B. Gest members of the 
poard to fill the vacancies caused by the death of Bishop 
Stevens and Dr. Newton. 

Tue [Israelite announces that Baron De Hirsch has 
given a million of gulden (nearly $500,000) to estab- 
lish a technical school in Galicia for Jewish orphan 
children. 

Tae article on the ScHOOL SEWING PRACTICE-CLOTH , 
by Miss L. J. Kirkwood, in the issue of October 29, 
should have had the lines indexed in this manner : 


:Ne.t. 





Creasing line. 





— a  - ces Gale ibe. 


— Basting line. 
4465 6 6 4 tg tt tt ls 8  Overhanding 











The cloth itself has all this stamped upon it, and is 
thus made perfectly intelligible. It can be obtained from 
Miss Kirkwood, 125 St. Mark’s Place, N. Y., who de- 
vised this happy method of making the formerly un- 
pleasant task of sewing much more easy and plain. 
She is also the author of ‘‘ The Sewing Primer.” 





Tue following story was related by Miss M. F. 
Somerset, at the recent meeting of the Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association : 

A young Bible student, in answer to the question, 
“Who was Abraham ?” said, ‘‘ Abraham was the father 
of Lot. He had two wives, Hagar and Ishmael. One he 
kept at home; the other he sent into the desert, where 
she became a pillar of salt by day, and a pillar of fire 
by night. 

JouNs HopKINs UNIVERSITY loses $120,000 by the pass- 
ing of the Baltimore and Ohio dividend, which it will 
fortunately be able to make up from its reserve fund. 
The city of Baltimore is out $130,000 from the same 
cause, and will have to borrow. 


NEW YORK COUNCIL OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ROCHESTER, NOVEMBER 17-18. 

The fifth annual meeting of the council of school super- 
intendentsof the State of New York, was held at the Free 
Academy Building in the city of Rochester last week. 
The following topics were discussed: Should manual 
training be made a part of the common school system ? 
—In what manner and in what grades should it be intro- 
duced ?—What should be its limitations ?—How may the 
compulsory education laws be rendered more efficient » 
—Regents’ examinations?—The proper basis of promo- 
tions.—How shall we dispose of pupils who fail to meet 
the requirements for promotion ?—Should the examina. 
tions for teachers’ certificates be made uniform through- 
out the state ?—Subjects and methods of instruction in 
teachers’ meetings and associations.—Free text-books.— 
Should special instruction in morals be given in the 
schools ?—How much of political economy should be 
taught in the schools ?—How should the teacher’s tenure 
of office be decided ? 

The last morning’s session was devoted to topics of a 
technical nature. A resolution on compulsory education 
was adopted, a synopsis of which was as follows : That 
the existing laws on compulsory education are sufficient 
ina general way ; that the weakness lies in the failure 
to definitely fix the obligation to enforce them ; that an 
important need is for more places of detention, free from 
any semblance of penal institutions, for delinquents 
under the law ; that every community should furnish 
sufficient school accommodations,and that truant officers 
should be required in all cities and important village 
communities. 

The committee on manual training reported that such 
training is desirable and advantageous, but that until its 
scope is fully defined, care should be used before allow- 
ing it to displace the regular course of study. The report 
was adopted. 

The following officers were elected : President B._B. 
Snow, of Auburn; vice-president, A. G. Slocum, of Corn- 
ing; secretary and treasurer, E. N. Jones, of Saratoga 
Springs, Utica was decided upon as the place of holding 
the next annual convention. The officers of the past 
year were Supt. Charles E, Gorton, president ; Institute 
Conductor Henry R, Sanford, secretary. 








JAMES L. HUGHES. 





James L. Hughes, Inspector of schools in Toronto, 
Canada, was born in Durham County, Ontario, in 1846. 
His father was one of the leading teachers in the dis- 
trict in which he lived. Mr. Hughes began his teaching 
career ina small rural school in his native county in 
1864. He at once showed great aptitude and enthusiasm 
in his work, and definitely concluded to devote his life 
to education. Having done so he wisely decided to 
obtain the best training possible, and entered the Toron- 
to Normal School in 1865. His early training and his 
special fitness for the work of teaching. soon made him 
one of the most prominent members of his class, and he 
was chosen by the normal schoolmasters, at the conclu- 
sion of his course in 1865, to fill the position of head-mas- 
ter of the public school in Frankfort. Here he remained 
only eight months, as in February, 1867, he was ap- 
pointed by the Provincial Council of Public Instruction 
to the position of assistant master in the Toronto model 
school, the practice-school of the institution in which he 
had been trained. He was made principal in 1871, and 
held the position until May, 1874, when he was chosen 
by the public school board of Toronto, to fill the im- 
portant office of Inspector of Public Schools. 

At the time of his appointment, the public school sys- 
tem had not made itself popular with the people who 
could afford to pay for the education of their children at 
private institutions. The schools were small and there 
were only 67 teachers employed in them. To-day, the 
school buildings are among the finest public institutions 
of the city ; they are attended by all classes, and the 
teachers number 326. The altered condition of affairs 
is largely due to the energy and the executive ability of 
Mr. Hughes. In addition to the thorough grading of 
the schools, and the improvement of the methods of 
teaching and general management, Mr. Hughes has 
paid special attention to industrial drawing, drill and 
calisthenics, manual training in the lower classes, and 
the kindergarten. By the introduction of these im- 
portant elements of educational work into Toronto, he 
has been directly instrumental in making them a part of 
the school system of the province of Ontario. Physical 
education receives a large amount of attention in Toron- 
to. A parade takes place annually in which there are 
more than 10,000 children inline. In connecticn with 
this parade athletic games are held, and competition 
takes place in calisthenics and military drill. Mr. 
Hughes has taken a very prominent part in resisting the 
aggressions of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, in connec- 
tion with educational affairs in Ontario, and strongly 
insists on the use of the Bible in public schools, in con- 
nection with opening and closing exercises. He was the 
first to propose that the daily Scripture readings in the 
public schools should be those selected by an interna- 
tional and interdenominational committee as aids to the 
understanding of the Sunday school lesson of the follow- 
ing Sunday. 

Mr. Hughes has written several educational works, A 
Lecture on the Kindergarten was issued by Steiger & 
Co., of New York, in 1876 ; and a paper explaining the 









principles of the kindergarten was published by Mr. 


Barnard, of Hartford, in 1881. His ‘‘ Mistakes in Teach- 
ing” and “Securing and Retaining Attention,” are 
among the most popular manuals for teachers that have 
been issued. He has written two brief histories, English 
and Canadian, arranged on the topical plan ; the Cana- 
dian history is one of the text-books of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, as is another little book of 
his, ‘‘The Teacher Before His Class.” He also published 
a work on Drill and Calisthenics. As a lecturer on edu- 
cational subjects he is deservedly popular. 

He has devoted a large amount of attention to the 
work of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. 
He taught the first lesson on the day the society was 
organized at Chautauqua in 1878, was the first president 
of the Canadian branch of the society, and is educational 
director of the Niagara Assembly, the recognized head- 
quarters of the Chautauqua work in Canada. 

He has taken a prominent part in Sunday school work, 
and has held the position of President of the Toronto 
Sunday School Association of Canada. The educational 
idea of Mr. Hughes is that “all school work should 
counteract the weakening effects of evil, and aid 
humanity ina conscious growth in wisdom, purity, and 
power.” 

Mr. Hughes has just revised and re-written his books 
on “‘ Mistakes in Teaching,” and ‘‘ Securing and Retain- 
ing Attention.” A large amount of new matter is 
added to each. By special arrangement, the publishers 
of the Journal will issue at once, the authorized Ameri- 
can editions of these very valuable books. 





TEACHING GERMAN IN THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


A local election for the selection of a new school board 
is pending in St. Louis, and the issue before the people 
has assumed a sensational phase. For several years the 
revenue of the school board has been running behind 
the disbursements, and now the finances are in a critical 
condition. About eight years ago, so strong is the Ger- 
man influence and vote there, that at an election held 
for that purpose it was decided to teach German in 
every grade of the public schools. This caused an an- 
nual expenditure of nearly $1,000,000. Now all the 
Americans and the American papers here call on the 
people to elect men who will cut down or root out the 
teaching of German at publicexpense. All the Germans 
and German papers are massed on the other side and 
call on their constituents to elect men who will indorse 
the teaching of German at public expense. The issue is 
German or no Garman, and the old spirit of Know- 
Nothingism was never more strongly exhibitel than by 
the Germans of that city to-day. Party lines have been 
effaced on each side and the contestis very warm. The 
issue will be watched with great interest. 





“STUDY THE TREES.” 


By THE Hon. B. G. Norrurop, LL. D. 


‘* What are the marks by which children can distin- 
guish our common trees ?” is the suggestive question of 
a reader of the SCHOOL JOURNAL, who wants to lead her 
scholars to study trees. Surely our grand trees are worthy 
of careful observation. One is often surprised at the ig- 
norance of both teachers and scholars, especially in 
cities, in regard to the trees which are growing all 
around them. Says a school official in one of our large 
cities—an expert in examining teachers: ‘I am confi- 
dent that the majority of our female teachers cannot 
distinguish and name half a dozen of our common shade 
trees. A prominent professor in Yale University says : 
“‘T have lately talked with college students who could 
not give the names of more than three kinds of trees in 
New Haven.” Many study books more than things,and 
greatly need a bit of Nature’s teaching. For Nature is 
the great educator. ‘‘ Books are the art of man. Nature 
is the art of God.” Books serve us best used as helps in 
studying nature. Observation precedes reflection and 
furnishes the material for reflection. A couplet of 
Milton well sets forth the need of early habits of obser- 
vation of all common objects: 

“To know those things which about us lie 
In daily life, is the prime wisdom.” 

Trees form fit subjects for such object lessons as will 
lead children in their walks by the road-side, in the 
park, or the woods, when at work or play, to observe and 
discriminate them and thus appreciate their beauty and 
value. Years before they can study botany, they can 
be led to distinguish each by such common marks as the 
leaf, flower, fruit, form, bark, or grain of the wood. I 
have often found teachers and scholars unable to tell the 





kind of wood used in the floors, doors, wainscoting 
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window-frames, blinds, or sashes of their school-rooms, 
simply because their attention had never been called to 
such common things. In a lesson on form,for example, 
the teacher may say, ‘‘On what kind of trees are the 
limbs horizontal, or at right angles to the trunk? None 
of you can answer? Then If{shall not tellyou. Each of 
you should®look carefully at the treeson your way home 
to-night and be able to tell me to-morrow.” How inter- 
esting that morrow’s lesson when so many with the air 
and interest of explorers report what they found in the 
school-yard, door-yard, cemetery, road-side or nearest 
woods. One such fact or truth which a child discovers 
for himself is worth a thousand told him by the teacher, 
for every discovery thus made invites and facilitates 
future acquisitions and fosters that habit of observation 
which, when early formed, is of priceless value. 

Similar lessons on the leaf, flowers, fruit and even the 
grain of the wood, with specimens in hand, favor clear 
perception and accurate discrimination. Of these six 
marks, the bark seems at first least distinctive, though 
to the careful observer each kind shows a distinct indi- 
vidualism in color, form and in the lines, seams, or 
sutures. Children can easily see whether it is smooth or 
rough, notched or shaggy, hard or soft, thick or thin, 
tough or brittle. These studies will awaken love of 
trees, and make youths practical arborists, so that they 
will want to plant and protect trees. Then they will 
find that there is a peculiar pleasure in the parentage of 
trees whether forest, fruit, or ornamental. 





VIEWS OF EDUCATION. 
By Supt. C. E. Msieney, Paterson, N. J. 
) 

Before presenting the PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION, it is 
important to consider how education has been regarded 
in different ages and countries of the world. People 
have a general idea of education, but few comprehend 
its full scope and its end, or realize the agencies upon 
which it depends. The ideas of education are generally 
narrow and the few men who have comprehended its 
province have been distributed throughout many gen- 
erations. 

The generally accepted view of education embraces 
all the experiences of a natural life. It begins at birth, 
and some even maintain that there are influences prior 
to birth that have their effect upon the child and upon 
the man; certui» it is that every child comes into the 
world with ap inheritance from his parents. Education 
continues'through life in this world, and it is easy to be- 
lieve, goes on in the next. All there is in a human being 
capable of growth and development is educated, his 
physical powers, his intellectual faculties, and his moral 
nature. The harmonious development of all the powers 
of body, mind, and soul is the end of education. 

Philosophers in the past have regarded education in 
different lights and with different ends in view, being 
influenced by the circumstances or demands of the 
times. Compayre says, ‘‘ Among all nations the direction 
impressed on education depends on the idea which they 
form of the perfect man.” The Hebrews of old held the 
idea that the object of education was to make men re- 
ligious and moral. Intellectual training was scarcely 
thought of. Instruction tended to intensify the love of 
the race and obedience to God. 

In Sparta physical culture and personal strength, 
skill, and bravery were most desired. In Athens in- 
tellectual culture received the highest consideration. 
Ashanded down to us, the Greek idea of education was 
the harmonious culture of all the powers of body and 
soul. As Hailmann says, ‘‘ They aimed at external and 
internal beauty and goodness; physical and psychical 
vigor, health, and energy.” 

Prof. Payne summarizes as follows: ‘‘ A leading con- 
ception in Greek education is that of symmetry, or 
harmony. * * * * While the physical, theintellect- 
ual, and the moral must each be made the subject of 
systematic training, there must be no disproportionate 
development in either direction.” 

The Romans did not so highly esteem the training of 
the intellect and the moral feelings. Their education 
tended more in the direction of physical training for 
practical ends. A Roman must be a soldierand a cit- 
izen. 

When we cume down to later times, we find a few 
prominent educators who hold pronounced views of ed- 
ucation while the world around them seem to be grossly 
ignorant and ind'fferent to the whole subject. Yet 
their ideas are most profound and of the highest value. 

Comenius maintained that the object of sine 
was to bring to maturity “the seeds of learning, virtue 


who was about the only one of his generation who com- 
prehended the object of educztion or realized the needs 
of the people, recognized the facts of man’s individ- 
uality, his relation to the universe about him and to God. 
Education then was to fit man to ‘enter into harmony 
with nature and into communion with God. The sys- 
tem of education founded by Frosbel tended to the 
development of a!l the powers and faculties of men. 

Locke's ideas did not differ materially from those just 
mentioned except perhaps in the importance he attached 
to physical health and development. ‘‘ A sound mind 
in asound body,” was his maxim. He advised masters 
to train boys to virtue and good manners rather than to 
instill knowledge, thus placing the development of mor- 
al and intellectual power ahead of learning. In har- 
mony with this view Kant regarded morality as the 
ultimate end of education, which should also develop 
skill and fit the student for a practical life of useful- 
oess. The great Luther said that “the world has need 
of educated men and women to the end that the men 
may govern the country properly, and that the women 
may properly briag up their children, care for their 
domestics, and direct the affairs of their households.” 

Montaigne claimed that, ‘‘Education is the art of 
forming men.” Garfield whena young man was asked 
what he wanted to be and replied,‘‘I want to be a man 
first.” 

Richter says that every individual is capable of be- 
coming an ideal man, ‘‘and it is the business of education 
to develop him into full growth.” 

Rosencranz holds that education is to ‘‘assi't in de- 
veloping existing actual possibilities into realities.” 
And Prof. Hailmann after reviewing the ideas and works 
of great German philosophers formulates this: ‘‘ Edu- 
cation is the development of independent individuali- 
ties, fitted for life in society, on the basis of morality 
and reason.” 

Still another class of philosophers advocate education 
for practical or utilitarian ends; for instance , Herbert 
Spencer says, ‘‘ How to use all our faculties to the great- 
est advantage of ourselves and others—how to live 
completely. to prepare us for complete living, is the 
function which education has to discharge.” Dr. Bald- 
win puts it this way : ‘‘How to make the most of one- 
self—is not this the purpose and problem of education?” 
Dr. White whose admirable little work on Pedagogy is 
now before me, expresses his view very similarly to 
those already stated: ‘‘The one comprehensive end of 
education is to prepare man to fulfill the purpose of hu- 
man existence ; to live completely.” ‘‘The purposes of 
a complete life touch all the relations of man as man, 
and hence tax all his powers and activities.” 

Joseph Payne, the great English educator, states his 
view!in this wise : ‘* The object of education is to convert 
desultory and accidental forces into organized action, 
and its ultimate aim is to make the child operated upon 
by it capable of becoming a healthy, intelligent, moral, 
and religious man.” 





HOW THEY WERE EDUCATED. 





Several prominent college men last year contributed 
articles to the Forum concerning their early educa- 
tion. They have been collected and republished by the 
Appletons. From these various reports we have clip- 
ped certain paragraphs that will throw some light on the 
ruling forces in the early education of successful men. 

WELL BORN. 

Edward Everett Hale says, he had the great good luck to 
be born in the right place. He was the middle one among 
seven children, three brothers one side, and three sisters 
on the other. ‘‘A large family and a good place in it, 
that is the thing to be grateful for,” he says. In addi- 
tion he had good digestion, which he intimates did not 
shrink from hot gingerbread just before dinner. 


WHY HE LEARNED FROM LONGFELLOW. 

‘* We gained a great deal from Longfellow. He cume 
to Cambridge in our first year. He was not so much 
older than we asto be distant ; was always accessible, 
frendly, and sympathetic. All poor teachers let “ the 
book” come between them and the pupil. Great teacb- 
ers never d>; Longfellow never did. When the gov- 
erpment acted like fools, as governments do sometimes, 
he always smoothed us down, and in general, kept us in 
good temper. We used to call him “ the Head,” which 
meant, head of the Modern Language Department. One 
could then pick up a decent, ready knowledge of the 
modern languages in_ the course of the four years. No 
effort was made to speak or write them, and this, I 


HIS WRONG IDEA OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 
Mr. Hale says, that ‘‘ the good of a college is not in 


the things which it teaches.” This is admirable. It is 
a profound statement, and its profundity consists in its 
simplicity. But Mr. Hale goes on to say, ‘I believe the 
‘neweducation’ thinks this is the fact.” The new educa. 
tion as represented in the teachings of Socrates, Froebel, 
and Pestalozzi teaches directly the contrary. It is not 
the what but the how. We are sorry so careful a writer 
and so well informed a man, should make this most 
erroneous statement. 
HE SUMS UP. 

‘*To sum up, my experience with schools, and with 
the college, teaches me to distrust all the mechanisms 
of education. One comes back to Mr. Kmerson’s word, 
‘It is little matter what you learn, the question is with 
whom you learn.’ There are teachers to whom I am 
profoundly and eternally indebted. Of all those with 
whom I have ever had to do, I owe the most to my 
father, my mother, and my older brother.” 

THE ABLEST MAN AT THE FOOT OF AIS CLASS. 

This man was Dr. Rufus Woodward, and concerning 
him Thomas Wentworth Higginson says, ‘‘ He was, I 
have always thought, one of the very ablest men in the 
class. Yet he stood near the foot of it all through 
college, simply because he had no outlet. In these 
days he could hardly have failed to graduate with high 
honors in two or tbree scientific departments ; and he 
would at any rate have been recognized, stimulated, 
trained, and kept at work. For want of this his college 
life was well-nigh wasted, perhaps worse than wasted, 
for it impaired the habit of systematic application ; and 
though a fairly successful practicing physician, he re- 
mained always in some degree an amateur in the scien- 
ces of which he might have been made a distinguished 
ornament. He suffered more than others, as being a 
born specialist, but the one-sidedness of the curriculum 
hurt us all.” 

THE KEY NOTE. 

‘The key-note of that early life was best struck for 
me in a phrase used by Emerson in his ‘ Man, the Re- 
former:’ ‘ Better that the book should not be quite so 
good, and the book-maker himself abler and better: 
and not himself often a ludicrous contrast to all he has 
written.’ {tis a phrage that possibly needs to be kept 
before us in this age of multiplying specialists, and it is 
after all only an amplification of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
terse aphorism in the * Defence of Poesie :’ ‘ The ending 
end of all earthly learning being virtuous action.’” 

We shall refer to this most suggestive collection of 
autobiographies again as soon as we can get rid of the 
sight of a hundred and fifty accepted contributions, 
accusing us of culpable neglect every time we tum 
over. 





THE TEACHING OF MANNERS. 


By Mrs. JuLia M. DEwrEy, RUTLAND, VT. 

Pupils will yield much more readily to the law of 
politeness, based on kindness, then to arbitrary rules of 
government. Moreover, manners themselves will be held 
in higher estimation by the pupils when they realize it 
is a subject of sufficient dignity to be classed with other 
branches pursued in the schoels, In the school in which 
this scheme has been tested pupils, from the youngest 
through the high school, manifested the greatest inter- 
est in the subject, asking for the item when there seemed 
a probability of its being forgotten, and in most cases 
putting the direction in practice voluntarily. The fol- 
lowing will answer as an example, (first year :) 

1. T. Iam sure there is no child before me who does 
not wish to be considered polite. You are pleased to 
have it said that your manners are good, rather than 
that you are rude and impolite. Have I said what is 
true? Who can tell me what itis to be polite? Do 
you think any one who really has a kind heart can be 
very rude? I will tell you what I think is real politeness: 

“ Politeness is to doand say, 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 

When you have learned these words, we sball have 
something more to say about manners. (It may requilé 
the two minutes for several days for the youngest 
children to memorize this so as not to be able to forget 
~ POLITENESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

2.7. Many of you who wish to be polite in other 
places seem to think it unnecessary to be so here i 
school. Suppose you were allowed to be impolite 2 


school, where you spend so much of your time, hov 
might it probably be when you. were in other places! 
Ch. We should forget and be rude. 7. For that re 








and piety ” which God has planted in us. Pestalozzi, 


think, was wise.” 


son, do you think we better talk about school manne 
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first? Then listen. Always try tobe in school on time. 
Never be late if you can possibly help it. When you 
are late, you disturb all by coming in after the lesson is 
begun. It is not kind to disturb people. If unkind, it 
is impolite. 

Many items may be given on punctuality, cleanliness, 
care of furniture, etc., all based on kindness. 

T. How mauy of you like your own names? Suppose 
I should call you pupil, or scholar, or little girl, or little 
boy, instead of Katie and Nellie, and John and Harry, 
which would you like better? Which do you think I 
like better, to be called teacher or Miss——? Then re- 
member what I tell you, children should never speak to 
nor of their teacher as teacher, but should speak her 
realname. (Teacher sbould be sure that children know 
how to speak her name correctly.) 

What did I tell you yesterday about raising hands? 
I have something more to say about it. Whena school- 
mate is reading or answering a question, do not raise 
hands uutil he has finished, even if he seems not to know 
the answer or makes a mistake. Just think how rude it 
would be anywhere else to raise and shake your hand 
when some one was trying to talk. It is just as rude in 
a school-room as elsewhere. 

T. When visitors enter a school-room, children should 
not stare at them, but ‘rather look on their books or 
slates, or attend to their work whatever it may be. 

Seem not to notice the appearance of strangers in the 
room. 

These items may be made so exhaustive as to touch 
upon every point of behavior in a school-room, and in 
nearly every case may be based on kindness. Thus 
pupils will unconsciously learn that real politeness is 
something more than a “‘ hollow mockery.” Items on 
personal habits are ‘specially necessary as well as on 
many other subjects. At some future time specimen 
lessons for higher grades will be given. 


THE MANNERS OF OUR YOUTH. 

It seems to be a matter of universal comment and re- 
gret, that the children of the present day are lacking in 
good manners. Any one with half an eye can but per- 
ceive the tendency of the times in this respect. Irrev- 
erence, frivolity, and lawlessness seem to characterize 
the age. This state of things has been brought about 
by influences, various and complex ; but the two prime 
causes are the immense immigration into this country 
of a rude and uncultured class of people, and the rush, 
and whirl of affairs. In this ever onward rush, paren- 
tal discipline has grown lax. It has become quite the cus- 
tom to make the public schools the scape-goat for all pre- 
vailing evils of mind and body, and thus to-day they are 
held responsible for the immorality and ill-breeding of 
the youth of this country. Any one who pauses to re- 
flect a moment will see that the cause lies deeper than 
the public schools. They are not more responsible for 
ill-breeding than for ignorance, but their responsiblity 
lies in the fact that while they have brought great force 
to bear against the one, they have left the other un- 
touched. Every known thevury for improvement in in- 
tellectual training has been promulgated and tested, 
and much progress in that direction has been made; 
still the great cry is, that popular education fails to 
fit the youth of this country to be upright and useful 
citizens. The cause is apparent. A one-sided training 
and that of not the most important part, will never de- 
velope into a perfect whole. Perhaps the vexed ques - 
tion of how much comes within the provinceof moral 
teaching, has thus far been a barrier to any profitable 
work in this direction, bat it cannot be urged as a rea. 
son why good manners have not been taught in the 
schools. There can be no argument brought against 
the teaching of minor morals, unless it be that the 
school curriculum is already filled to overflowing, and 
there is neither time nor place fer more, 


A SOLUTILUN UF THE PROBLEM. 

Although the subject is worthy of much time, there is 
none to give it, and the only hope of its receiving any 
attention at all, is in devising a scheme by which 
instruction may be imparted without taking any per- 
ceptible time. Such a scheme has been tested and with 
good results. Manner items have been selected, and to 
a certain extent classified and arranged to suit different 
grades of pupils. Each item is short and to be given 
with little comment. One item at a time is to be given 
every morning after roll-call. It will not occupy over 
two minutes in the giving; but much may be accom- 
plished in this way during the years of school. Begin- 
ning with the youngest grade, manners in the school 
room may be so taught and enforced by a skillful 
teacher, as to do away almost entirely with what is 


| THE SCHOOL-ROOM. | 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them in both ungraded 
and graded schools. The devices here explained are not always 
original with the contributors, nor is it necessary they should be. 








SAND MODELING IN ELEMENTARY GEOG- 
RAPHY. 
By Avex. E. FRYE. 
5. 

(From advance sheets of “ Methods of Teaching Comparative 
Geography.”’ Copyright, 1887, by Alex. E. Frye.) 

The study of relief has given rise to many devices for 
aiding the imagination to picture the surfaces of the 
continents. Maps made of papier-maché, layers of card- 
board or leather, stamped paper, carved wood, putty, 
clay, plaster of Paris, and various glue and whitening 
mixtures, have been used with success. But the device 
best known and most extensively adopved, is sand-model- 
ing. ; - 

Before discussing its practical value in the school- 
room, it may be well to consider the laws that condi- 
tion the development of form perception. 

TOUCH, THE MEDIUM OF A SENSE OF SOLIDITY. 
Although psychologists and physiologists may differ 
widely as to the perception of extension or the first and 
second dimensions, by sight, binocular vision, touch or 
the muscular sense, they agree that the original sense 
of solid form, or the third dimension, is touch or 
rather the muscular sense of solidity ; just as thatof color 
is sight, and of sound hearing. Sensations of roughness, 
sharpness, roundness, surface slope, relief and the like, 
are occasioned by touch, primarily. But from early 
childhood, in seeing and feeling objects at the same 
time, we have learned to associate the light and shade, 
perceived upon an object with the sensation of touch, 
and thus acquired the faculty of judging form by sight. 
For example, we feel carefully the surface of a ball, 
occasioning the sensation of roundness. At the same 
time, we perceive the gradual blending of Sight and 
shade upon the surface. The touch sensation is associa- 
ted with that of sight, so that either may readily recall 
the other, and a similar light and shade, perceived else. 
where, may suggest the sensation of roundness. In the 
same manner, a uniform shade may be associatad with 
a flat surface, and a sudden change of shade, with a 
sharp edge. Thus we acquire the capacity to cognize 
solid form, or the third dimension, through the medium 
of sight, or to state it more clearly, the natural light 
and shade upon an object enable us to judge its form. 
In fact, after sufficient experience, the eye almost dis- 
places the hand as the organ of form perception, and 
the mind unconsciously interprets sight precepts as 
form precepts. 

In matters of doubt, however, as to solidity, we in- 
variably confirm our judgment by the original sense of 
touch. The acquired sense may be deceived, but the 
original never errs. A painted disc may represent to 
the eye a ball or orange, but to the hand it must reveal 
its flatness. 


REAL AND ACQUIRED SENSE OF SOLIDITY. 

And yet, the acquired sense is of far greater practical 
value than the primary. By it we can discern forms near 
by or at great distance, in rapid succession, and multiply 
combinations without going through the slow and labor- 
ious process of touch. But the accuracy and value of 
the sight, in perceiving form, depends upon the distinct- 
ness of the sense products of sight and of the muscular 
sense, and the consequent clearness of the association 
of these products. This necessitates the education of 
touch and sight simultaneously. The hand and eye 
must work together, in order that the sensations may 
become parts of the same mental state. Each of the 
parts thus associated will ever after tend to suggest the 
other. 

Moreover, knowledge of a form is more quickly ac- 
quired by perceiving it with two senses at the same time, 
for each is verifying and recalling the sensations of the 
other, thus making the knowledge more certain. At the 
same time, the sensation of light and shade is becoming 
ever more closely associated with its corresponding 
touch sensation, making the acquired sense of sight 
more accurate and useful. 

PERCEPTION. 

A neeessary condition in the acquirement of distinct 
sense products, is repetition and intensity ot percep- 
tion. In the rapid play of any sense, ¢. g., sight, it rests 





called the ‘“‘ discipline ” of the school. 


unless some stimulus holds it to a particular form. This 
may be natural curiosity or a supplied requirement. 
In order to rivet the attention closely upon a bird, we 
ask the pupils to describe it, thus supplying the incite- 
ment which necessitates many acts of perception of 
this particular object. An accurate description implies 
clearness or intensity of perception. 

Again, we ask them to draw the bird, and by this 
means direct the mental activity to the relative lengths, 
and directions of portions of its outline. But to require 
a class to model a bird. in any material, insures a close- 
ness and repetition of perception, attainable by no other 
device, inasmuch as it calls for the reproduction of the 
exact form and outline in detail, and brings both sight 
and touch into ectivity at the same time. The model- 
ling or reproducing is in itself merely expressing what is 
already in the mind, but by constantly stimulating 
sight and touch to perceive the perfect object, it corrects 
and adds to his concept. 


FIRST USE OF SAND MODELING. 


This .leads us to the first use of sand modeling in 
teaching the land and water forms. It is a means of 
stimulating the attention, or of securing close and re- 
peated acts of perception of forms in nature, thus en- 
abling pupils to obtain accurate knowledge of the 
elementary forms in the shortest possible time. 
TheJittle models in sand become a language, or means 
by which the teacher may aid the pupils to bring most 
vividly into consciousness, with least effort, any forms 
to be compared, or upon which a force like running 
water is to be set to work. Later, it may be used asa 
means of aiding to imagine or read the surfaces of the 
continents. As the forms in sand are a natural lan- 
guage, perfectly symbolic, every child can model the 
geographical forms of which he has distinct mental 
pictures. Hence, to the teacher, modeling becomes an 
excellant means of examining the forms in the child’s 
mind, whether they be simple hills and valleys, or the 
more complicated forms of continents. Here no lack of 
technical training in language binders the full and free 
expression of thought, and no time is required to mem- 
orize symbols. 


MODELING NOT A REPRESENTIVE BUT A PRESENTATIVE 
MEANS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


The molding sand has been criticised as presenting 
lifeless and minute forms in place of the real forms of 
nature teeming with life. The criticism should not 
stand against the device, but against one manner of 
using it. In geography, as in other studies, we may 
find teachers who are teaching the language of the 
thing, instead of the thing itself. Modeling is merely 
a language of natural forms, and any one who attempts 
to teach nature through its symbols, commits a radical 
error. The eand should not be used as a means of pre- 
senting, but of representing the forms of landand water 
to pupils. We should teach directly from nature which 
is everywhere present, and use the sand merely to stim- 
ulate perception of the reality, by requiring its repro- 
duction by modeling. Then like any other language, it 
may be used to recall the concepts of these forms in 
new relations when a foreign land is to be imagined. 
The child's idea should come from the field, the forest, 
the river, and will then have the size, coloring, and life 
of nature, unless the teacher tries to supplant the thing 
itself by a mere language. Pictures, stories, etc.. should 
also be used as a means of leading out to observe the | 
real forms. But whether as a means of securing atten- 
tion or of aiding the imagination of distant forms, the 
language of sand has this greatadvantage, viz. : its signs 
are types of the forms to be represented or imagined, 
and the attempt to reproduce is the best possible incite- 
ment to observation of the natural forms. 

The teacher may fall into some errors in modeling, 
just as in using any other device. There comes a time 
when its further use must hinder rather than aid the 
development of the imagination. The time is clearly 
indicated by a state of the mind, so that the error may 
be easily avoided. As soon as the pupils can recall the 
natural forms distinctly, without the assistance of the 
molded forms, they should be required to. use the im- 
agination, and the sand should be laid aside, just as in 
teaching number we put away the objects as soon as 
they can think numbers without them ; and as in teach- 
ing reading, the objects used at first to aid in making 
the association between the words and their appropriate 
ideas are dispensed with as soon as the names will re- 
call the idea with sufficient distinctness, so we give up 
the modeling as soon as pupils have clear concepts 
of forms, and can imagine them in new relations with- 
out its aid. 





but a moment upon a form, and then seeks another, 


Ability to model all the forms, accurately and quickly 
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from memory, may be made the test of distinct con- 
cepts, provided the children have learned the forms 
from nature study. 

After the forms are known, however, if a lesson is to 
be given, in which form is secondary to some other sub 
ject of the work, the sand may again be used to advan- 
tage as a means of aiding the imagination and of secur- 
ing attention to the real object of the lesson. Thus we 
may wish to represent the wearing of water upon a 
slope. The pupils know the form and can model it 
readily. Nevertheless, as our primary object is to teach 
the wearing of water, we make the slope in sand, and 
pour the water upon it as a means of inciting them to 
observe the effect of a forceupon aform. Again if we are 
reading about the camel, we model a desert to aid the 
mind in associating the animal withits home, In teach- 
ing a battle, e. g., Bunker Hill, we model the hills and 
harbor to aid in picturing the relative positions of the 
contending armies, and the natural advantage which 
the structure afforded the Americans. This is analo- 
gous to using the blocks or other objects, to aid pupils 
to see relations or conditions in problems in arithmetic, 
even though the numbers themselves are known. Not 
nuniber itself, but the conditions of a business transac- 
tion are thus vividly portrayed. That is, although in 
the study of forms, the sand should be laid aside as soon 
as the imagination can picture distinctly without it ; 
yet when the main object of the lesson is to observe the 
effect of a force, or anything related to a particular 
form, the sand should again be used as the means by 
which the forms may be most vividly recalled with the 
least mental effort, thus setting the mind free to concen- 
trate its full power upon the study of relations. 

Every Scylla has her Charybdis. While trying to 
avoid the over-use of sand, great care should be exer- 
cised to never require a child to reproduce a form that 
is not distinct in his mind, unless the real form is near 
by for comparison. No good can come from such re- 
production, while evil results may attendit. The imper- 
fections will be more firmly fixed in memory, and the 
child will be forced to a false and careless habit of ex- 
pression. The same danger exists in teaching other 
subjects. We should not require him to speak or write 
a sentence until the thought stimulates it. In teaching 
spelling, if he is not sure that he can write a word cor- 
rectly, set a copy or send him to the dictionary. The 
attempt to reproduce in any manner, without a copy, 
what is vague in the mind, develops a habit of hesitancy, 
and, asanatural out-growth, carelessness that no amount 
of training can completely eradicate. Herein is theecon- 
omy of giving the early modeling exercises in the fields 
where nature supplies an endless variety of forms for 
study and comparison. 

Another, and perhaps the chief error consists in trying 
to use the sand in the place of nature. We should 
guard very carefully against this. Let the device 
merely incite interest in the reality. Pupils should not 
study the objects in the sand but through it. Fill the 
mind with forms in nature, of which the models are but 
signs, and thus prepare them to see the whole world in 
in the school district. 

One device should not take the place of others, but 
should supplement them. Euch has its value in arous- 
ing certain activities, and sketching, painting, reading, 
describing, pictures, etc., all have work to perform. 

The special application of sand modeling to the va- 
rious subjects will be illustrated in the “ Illustrative 
Lessons,” 

SUMMARY. 

1. Modeling isa means of gaining concepts of form 
through touch or the muscular sense; and by the asso- 
ciation of these concepts with the corresponding sight 
products of light and shade, to cultivate the acquired 
judgment of form by sight. 

2. It is the best device for securing attention, or 
repeated acts of perception, and thus develops observa- 
tion and memory of form. 

8. Simplest and quickest means of acquiring know]l- 
edge of geographical forms from nature, 

4. Means of bringing forms most vividly into con- 
sciousness, and so conditions accurate comparison, 
reasoning, and judgment. 

5. Lays the basis in a natural language for leading 
pupils to imagine the continents. 

6. Most natural means of form examination, as ability 
to model quickly and accurately from memory, may be 
accepted as evidence of clear concepts. 

7. Lay aside the sand as soon as pupils can readily 
imagine without its aid. 

8. The sand may again be used when the main object 
of the lesson is to study the relations of one form to 
others, or of a force to a form. 


9. Until'the form is distinct in the pupil’s mind, he 
should never be required to model it, unless the real 
object, or a correct type of it, is near by for comparison. 

10. In learning outlines, use drawing; in studying 
relief or surface slope, use modeling. 





FACULTY-CULTURE BY DRAWING. 





By FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, O. 
. Copyrighted by Frank Aborn. All rights reserved. 


EXERCISE XXXVII. 
GaME.—Position. 
Pose two boys standing close together and facing the 
school, (Fig. 3.—XXXVIL.) 
Feg. 3. Xxxvil er 
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Dismiss the pose. 

Allow a moment for a sketch, 

See who have beaten—who have represented the fig- 
ures as touching. (Fig. 4.—XXXVIL.) 
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EXERCISE XXXVIII. 
GaME.—Position. 
Pose two children of different heights standing side 
by side and facing the school. (Fig. 5,—XXXVIII.) 








Fig. S. ¥¥XV/U 


Dismiss the poses. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who have beaten—who have described the smaller 
pose on the right side of the larger. (Fig. 6.—XXXVIII. 
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EXRECISE XXXIX. 
GamE.—Size. 


Instruct the class to try who can describe the house. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who has beaten—who has described the house 
with the greatest number of windows, or the one in 
which there is the greatest ratio between the size of the 
pictures of the windows, and the size of the picture of 
the house. (Figs. 7 and 8.—XXXIX.) 
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EXERCISE XL. 

GameE.—Position. 

Allow the class a moment in which to draw any door 
or window that there may be in any wall of the school- 
room, that are near to each other. (Fig. 1.—XLI.) 

See who have beaten—who have described the win- 
dow as being situated on the right side of the door. 


(Fig. 1.—XLL) 
| | 
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Nortge.—It may chance that in some room the most 
desirably located door and window are in the rear wall. 
This will only make the drawing demand a little more 
thought, and though every pupil in the room fail, it is 
nevertheless a good subject. 


Exercisrt XLI. 
GAME.—Size. 
Let the class try who can describe the smallest house. 
Allow a moment for a sketch. 
See who has beaten—who has described the house in 
which the ratio between the size of the window and 
the size of the house is the smallest. (Fig. 2.—XLI.) 
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EXERCISE XLII. 

GamE.—Size. 

Let the class try who can describe the smallest tree— 
naming anything that takes the general form of a tree. 

Allow a moment for a sketch. 

See who has beaten—who has described the smallest 
picture of a tree, in closest proximity to the largest pic- 
ture of the smallest artificial form. (Figs. 8 and 4.— 
XLII.) 
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EXERCISE XLII. 
GaME.—Size. 
Let the class try who can describe the largest tree. 
Allow a moment for a sketch. 
He has beaten who has succeeded in making the larg- 
est picture of a tree in closest proximity to the smalles. 
picture of the largest artificial object. (Fig. 5.—XLIV. 
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EXERCISE XLIV. 


Proceed as suggested in Exercise XXXV. 





THE WORM.—lI. 


SPECIMENS.—Earth-worm and nereis. 
I, Food. 

Leaves, twigs, or seedlings of plants drawn into 
holes of worms, and, when partly decomposed, 
are eaten. 

Il. Senses. 
distinguish light from darkness, 
Deaf. 
Sense of touch well developed. 
Il, Structure of Head. 

Four eyes and four antennz on first ring. 

Mouth and four antennz on second ring. 

Teeth on inner surface of mouth, 

This synopsis can be made the foundation of interest- 
ing talks on worms. Let pupils tell what they have 
observed about worms, 

Let pupils observe earth-worms to find out something 
new about them. What they discover for themselves 
is of more value to them than all a teacher or a book 
can tell. Proceed in this way to other specimens which 
can be easily obtained. 

Have all the important points reproduced in writing. 





NATURAL SCIENCE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





By W. H. DEsPER, Supt. of Schools, Stafford Springs, 
Conn. 

From the proceedings of the Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association. 

No absolute rule can be laid down as to what or how 
much can be profitably studied in this direction. The 
individuality of the teacher and various circumstances 
ofalocal nature render considerable scope advisable, 
but that something may be accomplished has been 
proved in our schools where an exercise of this nature is 
given each Wednesday. As an end this natural science 
work should not only supply information but should 
make our pupils more independent thinkers ; as a means 
it should furnish material for individual investigation. 
In its practical application five dangers of special promi- 
hence are: wasting time over pupils’ present knowledge; 
4 tendency to wander from the points of the lesson ; 
answering our own questions under delusion of covering 
more ground ; careless forsn of questions ; attempting 
too much in each lesson ; and lack of definite and well 
studied plan of lesson. 





A SCRAP BOOK. 





The teacher should aim at having a scrap-book. It 
should contain: (1.) Choice poetry. This may be divided in- 
to (@) pieces for the pupils to recite ; (b) pieces toanalyze 
and read in class, and (c) your own favorite poems. (2,) 
Choice stories, This will grow to be a ponderous vol- 
ume if you do not use much care in selection. Put in 
this only the stories that are specially valuable, for 

ir bearing upon such habits as the teacher has most 
frequent occasion to deal with. (8.) Gems of thought. 
This will subdivide into short ones suitable for the 

: to memorize, and longer ones which you may 
wish to save for your own pleasure or from which to 
draw material for talks with your pupils, Some of 
these may be used to advantage in the reading-class. 
\t) Supplementary geography matter. This will include 
*lections from books of travel, and descriptions of cus- 
‘oms and manners of people, as an accompaniment to 

Reography lesson ; also, any interesting geographical 


historical matter. Interesting incidents of history are 
often found floating about, which will help to clothe 
with flesh, the dry-bone matter in too many of theschool 
histories, (6.) Supplementary Biographical matter. 
Arrange a calendar for the year, chronicling the birth- 
days of noted persons ; under each name havea space to 
fill up with anecdotes and incidents as they are found. 
(7.) Natural history—curious facts relating to the forma- 
tion and habits of birds, insects, animals, reptiles and 
fishes. 

This field is so extensive that more than one book will 
be needed. The work should be subdivided and indexed 
for convenient reference. With a small beginning 
and steady perseverance, such a work would grow to 
be a valuable cyclopedia. 





LANGUAGE LESSON. 
7TH. GRADE. 
USE OF WORDS. 


In looking over the advance lesson about a boy in a 
boat in the first reader, the teacher finds five new words: 
boat, oars, rowed, float, upset. All have slates and 
pencils ready to write. The teacher says : 

**Once I stood on the bank of a small river; I saw a 
friend on the other side, and I called to him to come 
where I was, for I wished to see him, In a few minutes 
he came. How do you think he crossed the river?” 

**On a bridge.” 

‘*Swam across.” 

**Tp a boat.” 

“*‘ He came ina boat. I will write ‘ boat’ on the board, 
and you can write it on your slates. What is the 
word ?” 

** Boat.” 

** Well how did the boat get across? ” 

“ee Rowed.” 

The teacher asks them to say all they mean—to give a 
complete sentence. 

** My friend rowed it.” 

‘“*How many ever saw one row a boat? How is it 
done? ” 

Some one will be able to describe the action and the 
oars. If the teacher can he will draw a picture of an 
oar on the board, and if possible the boat with oars at 
the side. Write “‘rowed;” have it pronounced and 
written by the class. 

‘‘ Sometimes the one who is rowing the beat will lift 
his oars out of the water and let the boat go as it chooses. 
What do we say the boat does then?” 

If no one thinks of “ floats,” ask what a stick does 
when thrown in the water ?—what acork will do. This 
will start off the children and the teacher will hear of 
** floats.” He writes “ floats.” Then asks what happens 
sometimes when people go out in boats. ‘‘ Upset” will 
be suggested and written. 

Have all the words upon the board pronounced by 
several members of the class. Ask the members of the 
class to give a sentence about each word, using each 
word in turn. Write the best sentences on the board and 
use these for a reading lesson. 

At next recitation review the list of words, and have 
the class make up a story using the words. Let all work 
at it until it is in good shape, then write and have it 
read. Treat the remaining new words of the lesson, or 
any that are not perfectly familiar to all the class, ina 
similar way. When the lesson in the book is taken up 
there will be no stumbling over the meaning of difficult 


words. 
E. R. G. 





HOW TO MEND AND MAKE BLACKBOARDS. 


By W. N. Hutu, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
1. Fill all the holes and cracks with plaster of Paris 
mixed with water ; mix but little at atime ; press in and 
smooth down with a case knife. The cracks between 


shrunken boards may be filled in the same way. After- 
wards use sand-paper. 
2. The ingredients forthe slating are: 1. Liguip 


Gum SHELLAC sometimes called SHELLAC VARNISH. 
2. LAMPBLACK or DROPBLACK. 3. If a gritty or rough 
surface is desired, ROTTEN PuMICE STONE or FLOUR of 
EMERY. 

Gum Shellac is cut in alcohol, and the liquid can be 
obtained of any druggist. Pour some Shellac into an 
open dish and stir in Lampblack to make a heavy 
paint. With a clean brush spread on any kind of sur- 
face but glass. Put on a little and test it. If it is 
glossy, and the chalk slips over it, reduce the mixture 
with alcohol, 





the 
frets found outside of text-books. (5.) Supplementary 


If it rub off let the druggist put in more Gum to make 
the liquid thicker. One quart of the liquid and a five 
cent paper of Lampblack are sufficient to slate all the 
blackBoards in any country school with two coats. 





A SCHOOL INCIDENT. 


By JONATHAN Hunt. 

Many years ago, while ‘‘ boarding round,” I was walk- 
ing to-school with two large boys,the older of whom was 
nearly six feet high. ‘‘ Teacher,” said the taller boy, 
“we've got ter take a lickin’ to-day ; dad said that if 
yer didn’t whip us to-day, he’d turn yer out’n school. 
Well, whipping will only make us grow.” ‘There 
is no use in adding to your growth,” said I, looking up. 
‘“*Can’t you get along without it?” “No,” said he, ‘‘dad 
says if you don’t lick us they’ll all say, ‘ he darstent lick 
director’s children,’ an’ we’ve got ter take it.” 

I then told the boys that throwing snow-balls was 
certainly against the rules of school, as established 
by the board of directors; but that I did not consider 
it a very criminal offense; not certainly worthy of 
punishment so degrading as being whipped in the pre- 
sence of fifty scholars. ‘“‘Now” said I, “‘ when I call 
you to stand out on the floor, come promptly,” and then 
I told them what to say. That morning after the open- 
ing exercises, I said in a firm tone: “ All that were 
engaged in snow-balling while going home last night, 
may come up to my desk.” A half-dozen scholars 
stepped up quickly. 

‘* Teacher,” said the boy next to the oldest, ‘‘ these 
little children hadn’t oughter be whipped, for we older 
ones commenced it, an they didn’t know any better.” 
‘The fact is,” continued the tallest boy, ‘‘ 1 was very 
thoughtless and threw the first snow-ball, and after the 
game was started, no one thought anything about it, 
it was such fun. I don’t thivk any one oughter be 
punished except me.” 

I turned to the school and asked : ‘‘ Ought we to whip 
anybody after such an apology, as we have heard?” 
“No! no!” came from all parts of the room. 

I was not expelled for failing to punish ‘the direc- 
tor’s children,” and I was convinced then and there, 
that the first lesson in moral suasion should be: How 
to apologize for our offenses. How often does the 
parent beat his child unmercifully for impudence, when, 
if the truth were known, he never spent one minute of 
time in teaching him how to answer properly. Let us 
have more teaching and less governing. 








1HINGS OF TO-DAY. 


In a speech to the legislators, the king of Italy pointed out 
where sweeping reforms in the Government should be made. 

The steamer Wah Yeung was destroyed on the Canton river, 
and 400 people lost their lives. 

Sir William McArthur, Ex-Lord Mayor of London, died in a 
coach of the underground railway. 

An anti-Anarchist society is being formed in New York. 

A monument of John C. Breckenridge was unvailed in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The central bank of Canada has failed. 

The inquest over Louis Lingg, the Anarchist, did not reveal 
how he secured the bomb. 

Minor, the bank thief, arrested in Chicago, is wanted in New 
York for the theft of $470,000 from a real estate agent in 1879. 

Robert Bonner has turned the management of the Ledger 
over to his three sons. 

Rey. James W, Saul, vice-president of the Universal Peace 
Union, died in Philadelphia. 

Sixteen hundred pounds of dynamite exploded in Michigan. 
The building in which it was stored and six men were blown to 
atoms. 

A derrick fell from the Brooklyn elevated railroad. Noone 
was injured. 

Arrangements have been made for heating the Pennsylvania 
railroad coaches by steam. 

A large increase of the railroad mail service is shown by the 
last report. The steamboat mail service has decreased. 

A new steamboat for the Stonington line has been launched. 

The French Chamber of Deputies voted by an overwhelming 
majority to prosecute M. Wilson, for selling decorations. 

At the recent session of the Officers of the Knights of Labor, a 
committee was appointed to establish a newspaper to represent 
the interests of the order. 

Herr Most has been arrested for making an incendiary speecb. 

Don M. Dickinson, of Detroit, has been appointed Postmaster 
General. 

Admission to the bar was refused to Hon Yen Chang, a resident 
of New York City, because of his foreign birth. 

During the Czar’s visit in Berlin he had a conference with 
Prince Bismarck. 

The bi-centenary of the establishment of the Protestant suc- 
cession on the throne of England will be celebrated next year. 

It is reported that there is great suffering among the unem- 





vioyed in London. 
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Emma Lazarus, the poetess, died in New York City, Nov. 19." 

The French cabinet resigned, but M. Grevy, declined to retire 
from the presidency of the republic. 

Prince William, the son of “ Unser Fritz,” hes been put for- 
ward to represent his fatber in official and count functions, 
practically assuming the position of heir apparent. 

The Post-office department is paying its way for the first time 
in its history. 

Dakota has voted for division. 

The average number of feres received each day at the New 
York elevated railroad stations is $435,000. 

Barnum’s menagerie was burned at Bridgeport, Conn. Some 
of the animals escaped and roamed about the town., 

A Dutch steamer was run down, and sunk near Dover, England, 
One hurdred and forty lives were lost. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 








There are in Michigan, says the Chicago Tribune, one hundred 
and thirty-five firms manufacturing salt. The total product of 
the state was 4,000,000 barrels—more than the combined salt 
product of all the other states and territories in the Union. 


The battle flag of the Sixteenth Connecticut Volunteers, which 
was captured during the war by the Second Alabama Regiment, 
was formally returned to its former owners, at their reunion at 
Hartford, Connecticut, recently. Resolutions of fraternal greet- 
ings, love, and patriotism were enthusiastically adopted. 


Amherst College’s memorial of Henry Ward Beecher is to be a 
$50.000 endowment of the professorship of physical culture. 


The minority of the Utah commission believe the Mormons to 
be honest in their offer to abolish polygamy if the Territory is ad- 
mitted asa state. 


Dr. Happer states that $100,000 has been secured for the Chris- 
tian College in China, of which he is to be president. He asks for 
an additional $50,000 at once, for grounds and buildings. The 
income of the $100,000 is to be used for the support of the pro- 
fessors. 


Dr. Phillip Schaff was inaugurated as Professor of Church His- 
tory in the Union Theological Seminary, in New York, the chair 
made vacant by the death of Prof. Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


That httle tickling in your throat indicates catarrh, which is 
cured by Hocd’s Sarsaparilla. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


To OUR STATE CORRESPONDENTS.—The notes that we now have 
on hand are appearing as fast as we can get them in, but the 
pressure is very great. Several times lately, the educational 
notes have been nearly or quite crowded out by reports, etc., and 
this is the reason for the apparent neglect of some states. We 
appreciate the kindness of our various correspondents, and, if 
they will bear with us a little, their news items shall all ap f° 
Attention to the following points will aid us very materially in 
arranging the notes : 

Put each item in a paragraph by itself. 

Do not abbreviate names of institutions. 

Write only on one side of the paper. 














IOWA. 

Professor Sniff, of Missouri Valley, is now editor of The Harrt- 
son County News. 

Professor Fellows has entered the Methodist ministry, and is 
stationed at Waterloo. 

Professor Bartlett, of the State Norma), is slowly recovering 
his health. 

County Supt. Walker, of Floyd county, has resigned to accept 
a position on the Northern Pacific R. R. 


Greene. H. F. ANDERS. 


INDIANA. 

Ex-State Superintendent James H. Smart, who is now Pres- 
ident of the Purdue University, is said to be giving eminent 
satisfaction in his responsible position. The industrial features 
of this college are winning popularity for the “* New educatior.” 

The public schoo] term in this state has not yet reached an 
average of six months. 

The oldest teacher in Indiana, Mr. James G. May, is still de- 
veloping the youthful mind, in a district school near Salem. 

Prof. Thompson of Purdue University has been selected super- 
intendent of writing in tt Cincinnati schools. 

Prof. John M. Bloss, ex-state superintendent, and late city 
supt. of the Muncie schools, has been cailed from the Hoosier 
state to a professorship in a Kansas College. 

New Albany. State Corresp ondent. JOBN R. WEATHERS. 


The annual session of the La Grange county teachers’ associa- 
tion will be held, Nov. 25 and 26 at La Grange. The day sessions 
will be, as usual, devoted to education, but on each evening there 
will be an oratorical contest by the teachers of the county. Two 
prizes will be awarded, This plan was tried last year, with great 
success. 

KANSAS. 

The North-west Teachers’ association held its session this year 
at Osborne City, Nov. 24-26. An interesting program was 
prepared. 

MICHIGAN. 

A new law has been passed in Michigan making the secretary of 
the board of examiners a sort of county supt. for the inspection 
of schools, and his duties hereafter will be to visit the schools of 
the county over which he has charge. 


MAINE. 

The Maine State Teachers’ Association, will meet at Augusta, 
some time in September. The exact date will be published as 
soon as it is ascertained. 

MISSOURI. 

The Kirksville Normal has three new men in its faculty, Prof. 
Dann, late of Hardin College. Prof. Muir, of Lagrange College, 
‘and Prof. F. A. Swanger, of Lancaster. 

Prof. J. N. Barnard has aceepted a place on the ‘faledlty Gf’ the 
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Prof. G, B. Morrison of the Kansas City high school, has writ- 
ten a good book on “ Ventilation of school-buildings.” 

Miss Anna L. Campbell, a recent graduate of Michigan Univer- 
sity, 1eaches the language in the Hannibal high school. 

Prof. William A. Cauthorne temporarily takes the place of 
Prof. Ficklin, as senior instructor in the mathematical depart- 
ment of Missouri University. Dr. Fisher now becomes the cbair- 
man of the faculty. 

Mr. George H. Howe, of .N. Y., takes the place of Prof. Babl- 
man, in the Warrensburg Ncrmal school. Supt. Fairb nks_of 
Springfield, bas issued a neat catalogue of 100 pages. 

Hannibal enrolled over 2,000 pupils the first month. 

Moberly schools are coming to the front under Supt Wolfe. 
Twenty-five teachers are now employed. 

Prof. Amadon, a graduate of Williams, class ’82, takes the 
mathematics in Drury College. 

Dr. Henry Hopkins, of Kansas City, is being strongly urged to 
accept the presidency of this institution. 

Mrs. D. T. Gentry, is principal at Kirksville. 

Springfield talks of putting up a $50,000 high school. 

Prof. N. B. Henry will return to Missouri next June, to deliver 
a lecture at the State Teachers’ Association. He will be warmly 
greeted. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mr. J. E. Hampton has been selected as principal of the public 
schools of Yadkinville. 

NEW YORK. 


Mr. O. W. Bugbee, a successful teacher for over twenty years, 
died recently. He wasfor four successive years the principal of 
Parish Academy, Oswego county. 


NEW JERSEY. 


An interesting meeting of the grammar section of the teachers’ 
institute at Newark, was held Nov. 19. President Gates, of Rut- 
gers college, delivered an address. 

J. Henry Holme was re-appointed superintendent of public 
instruction in Salem county. 

Deputy Factory Inspector John D’Arcy is rigidly enforcing the 
act authorizing him to look after truants from school. He will 
co-operate with teachers and frequently visit schools. Every child 
in this state must receive instruction at least twenty weeks in 
each year, eight weeks of which must be consecutive. Children 
under fifteen are not to be employed in any business unless they 
have attended school the preceding year. Habitual truants from 
school are held accountable by a truant officer who may be ap- 
pointed by the trustees of each distrist and who enforces the pro- 
visions of the act. The results of this measure so far as adopted 
have been successful. 

There has been less hazing at Princeton this fall than ever be- 
fore. 

Blanks are being sent by the state school superintendent to school 
districts that are in debt. A complete record will henceforth be 
kept of the financial condition of each district. 

The labor party in Newark nominated a full board of school 
commissioners. Among the number was ex-Senator Hays. The 
board of education in that city remains Republican. 

Joseph E. Haynes, whois completing his second term as mayor of 
Newark, was a public school teacher in that city for thirty-two 
years. He has been re-elected by the Democrats. He was taken 
from the teacher’s chair to his present office as mayor of the state 
metropolis. 

A daughter of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage is a student at the young 
ladies’ seminary in Monmouth county. 

Miss Ida Faye, of Matawan, has entered the Women’s Medical 
College of Philadelphia, to prepare herself for a medical mission 
in India under the auspices of the Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

Garrett Droppers, a Harvard graduate, for several years a 
teacher in the Milwaukee High School is serving as substitute fi 
the assistant principal,A. H. Sherman,in the Orange High School 

Professor Dwyer, of Harrison, is principal of the night school’ 
Over. 300 pupils arein attendance. 

The examination of candidates for the Stinnecke scholarship,at 
Princeton, has taken place. It has the annual value of $500 and 
is awarded every three years to the sophomore passing the best 
competitive examination upon Latin and Greek grammar and 
the writings of Horace, Virgil, and Xenophon. 

The first death at Princeton since 1880 was that of Frederick J- 
Kroff, of Buffalo, which occurred recently. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The institute of Huntingdon county will be held at Huntingdon 
the week beginning November 28. The principal instructors are 
Hon. E. E. Higbee, Hon. Henry Houck, Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, Dr. 
Geo. Morris Phillips, and Miss Jean Glenn. 

Nanticoke, Supt. WILL 8. MONROE. 


TEXAS. 
Prof. D. W. Nash, of Cuero Institute, stands in the front ranks 
of educational men in De Witt county. He isa Virginian, and a 
graduate of Richmond College. . 


By energy and zeal be has established a fine reputation, and at 
his own expense, crected a commodious building for schowl 
purposes. 

Mr. Thomas M. Colston, principal of Flatonia graded school, is 
a Virginian by birth, and a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia. He is quite young, but ranks high as an educator, and is 
much liked by both patrons and pupils. 

He is principal of a model school employing about a dozer as- 
sistants. T. A. Youre. 


UTAH. 


Dr. John R. Park, for eighteen years the very successful princi- 
pal of the Deseret University, of Salt Lake City, isa graduate of 
New York University. Although advanced in years he is still 
very active, and, it is said, pursues one special study each year, 
being at once professor and student. 

Prof. K. G. Maeser, principal of the Brigham Young Academy , 
of Provo, is indefatigable in his efforts to raise the educational 
status of the community. He is a graduate of one of the best 
German Colleges. 

By a recent enactment of Congress, the office of Territoria 
Supt. of Schools was abolished, that of Commissioner of Schools!’ 


——as 
a leading lawyer of Salt Lake City has been appointed to 1, 
position and appears wide awake to the educational interest, oh 
the territory. . 

G. H. Brimhall, late superintendent of schools for Utah County 
and now principal of Provo schools, isa lively and Practica) 
teacher. The Utah County Teachers’ Association, under his 
superintendency, claims to be at the front in the territory. Mr 
Brimhall has been in the field as a teacher for thirteen years, 

Mr. G. H. Brimhall’s successor in the office of county superip. 
tendent, is Dr. M. H. Hardy, whom he succeeded four years ago, 
The latter is an educational man of considerable experience 
having been professor in the B. Y. Academy for seven or eigh; 
years besides serving as county superintendent for a long period, 
For four years past, however, he has given his attention to the 
study and practice of medicine in which science he was graduate; 
with honors in New York two years ago. 

Prof. J. E. Talmage has been student and professor in the B. y. 
Academy almost continuously since coming from England to this 
country, ten years ago. Two years he spent East studying the 
natural sciences. Being the possessor of rare lingual gifts, he has 
already gained some fame outside of the class room, as a lecturer, 

Mr. J. A. Rees, principal of the Spanish Fork schools, is a teach. 
er of a score of years experience. He has embraced the doctring 
of the New Education, and is one of its able interpreters. 


VIRGINIA. 

The second apportionment of funds for the public schools of the 
state for the current session amounts to $629,292.50. 

The Virginia Teachers’ reading circle at a recent meeting electeq 
the following officers: Hon. John L. Buchanan, state superintep. 
dent of publie instruction, president; Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of 
Roanoke College, vice president ; Prof. W. M. Graybil), principa) 
of Roanoke Graded School, secretary and treasurer. About fifty 
new members were enrolled in the Association. 

The state superintendent of public instruction has begun the 
preparation of his annual report to the General Assembly, which 
is to convene early in December. The superintendent is now re. 
ceiving reports from the county and city superintendents jp 
various parts of the state, giving hopes of a very enceuraging 
school year. 

Richmond has nearly ten thousand children in the public schools 
out of a total population of 65,000 inhabitants. There are als 
many excellent private schools, beth male and female in the city, 

From Alexandria the report comes, that the teachers, on er- 
amination, have been found to be better prepared than ever 
before. 

Three hundred more pupils were enrolled in the puplic schools 
of Petersburg the first day of the current session than were en. 
rolled on the first day of last session. 

Four new schools have been opened in Roanoke county. In 
Accomack all the schools opened in October, but owing to a de- 
crease in funds it is feared the schools will not be kept open as 
long as last year. Either this or the cutting down of already 
scanty salaries of teachers. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Hon. M. A. Newell, state superintendent of Maryland, and Hon- 
E. White, superintendent city schools of Cincinnati, were ir struct- 
ors at the teachers institute held at Wheeling, November 23 to 25 
inclusive. 





NEW YORK CITY CORRESPONDENCE. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD. 


The question of a principal for P. 8. 47 elicited a lengthy dis 
cussion. The committee on nomination of teachers were divided. 
three favoring Miss Elinor Hillgrove, a:d two favoring Mis 
Margaret Shea. The former had been markei “ excellent.” fo, 


°r | a number of years with an occasional * good” while the latter ha 


received “ good”’ oftener than“ excellent.” The minority argue 
that Miss Shea had had more disadvantages to contend with hav 
ing bad a great variety of grades, while Miss Hillgrove bas beet 
constantly in one grade. Moreover Miss Shea bad been principel 
and 1st her position through the consolidation of her schoo! with 
another. While engaged as principa) she also taught two grades, 
and yet remained excellent in discipline and general manage I. 
Strong arguments were used on both sides, but the majority tr 
port carried the day, and Miss Hiligrove received the appointmett. 

Commissioner Grace H. Dodge made her first speech in favor of 
Miss Shea. 


The Fifteenth Ward has secured the first woman trustee—Mis 
Alice Pine. 


All the commissioners, whose terms of office expire January |, 
were re-appointed except Commissioner Bell, who is succe eded by 
ex-Commissioner F. W. Devoe. 

In addition to the sewing classes, which have been already #0 
n uned in the course at the Industrial Education Association, ® 
class in embroidery will be formed, as soon as a sufficient nul- 
ber of applicants have sent in their names. 

This class will embrace a course of ten lessons, each one bout 
long, and will include feather-stitching, Kensington outlining 
and Kensington solid embroidery, white embroidery tor tablé 
linen, Russian drawn-work, etc., etc. 

Terms $5.00 for the course. 





PEDAGOGICAL. 


“ And behold they were even as we are ” applies as surprisins! 
to the old Greeks when we study their scboois, as when we stud) 
other phases of their life. Then, as now, some teachers thous! 
boys the most unmanageable of wild animals’; then, as now, bil 
dren played blind man’s buff and foot ball, and then, a8 20” 
teachers were poorly paid and subjected to disparaging remeri* 

Dr. Allen’s lecture on Pedagogy last Thursday was uP”? 
SoHOOL Lire AND TEACHING IN ANCIENT GREECE. Next r 
Thursday the subject will b2 SPARTAN EDUCATION. Tickets 
membership will be given out on that day, and all who do n0t have 
| them will beregurded as-visitors,and de admitted only by visitor 





substituted, and the office made appointive. P, L, Williams, Esq.’ 


— @ny member of the clas ” 
application. 
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A FIFTEEN MINUTE MUSIC LESSON. 





Given in the eighth grade of G.8. No. 83, New York City. Mr 

Johu 8. McNary, Principal; Miss Bessie S. Higgons, teacher. ~ 

Reported by E. L. Benedict. 

Nore.—The boys of this grade were promoted in September 
from the primary where they had learned to read by note easy 
exercises in the scale of C. Instead of the syllables do, re, me, etc., 
the numbers 1, 2, 3—7 are used to represent the sounds of the scale. 
Mr. McNary believes that while the eye of the young childis being 
trained to recognize the form of words, the ear, at the same stage 
in the culture of his perceptive faculties, can be trained to recog- 
nize the tones and intervals of*the musical scale. A great deal of 
practice is given, therefore, in learning these sounds before at- 
tempting to read music from written notes. 

Passing to the board the teacher wrote quickly two groups of 
figures 3, 2, 2,1 and 5,5,4,4,3, Then turning to the class said :— 

“ Boys, sing ‘one.’ ” 

“One ” or “do” was given. 

“ Sing ‘eight.’ ” 

“ Right’’ was given a little below the propertone. Producing a 
pitch pipe the teacher sounded upper C and called again for 
“eight.” 

It was then produced at the proper pitch. 

“ Now sing one,’ ‘three,’ ‘ two,’ ‘ three,’ ‘four,’ ”’ she command- 
ed, drilling them for a moment on the first tetrachord in the 
scale of C. 

Sometimes, during the drill, two or three doubtful quavers could 
be heard as the sounds were called for, but the majority of the 
class gave them correctly and the minority, instantly recognizing 
them, joined in. 

“ Now sing these notes as I point,” said the teacher turning to the 
new exercise written in figures, on the board. The first group 
was given correctly, but for “5” in the second group the majority 
gave “3. 

The teacher did not say “wrong” or give them the sound of 
“5” but quickly commanded. 

“ Sing one,” “three” “five.” “‘ Now sing ‘five,’ ” (pointing to 5 
on the board.) It was given correctly at once. “ Now let us 
write this on the staff. Who can come to the board and write the 
notes?” 

Many hands went up and the boy selected wrote upon the staff 
marked on the board the notes indicated by the numbers below. 
Nothing had been said yet about ‘“time,’’ so the boy wrote all 
whole notes. 

“ Notice, what kind of time am I beating now?” asked the 
teacher moving her hand up and down. 

“ Double time.” 

“How many beats in a measure of double time ?” 

“Two beats.” 

“ What kind of a note counts one beat?” 

“ A quarter note. 

“ What kind of notes are these?” 

“ Whole notes.” 

“Who can change them to quarter notes?” 

Again the hands came up quickly and the boy called upon filled 
up the whole notes and added stems. 

“ Now in the first measure that we shall write, there will be but 
one note but it must fill the measure. How many beats are there 
to be in the measure ?” 

“ Two.” 

“What kind of a note must this first one be to take two beats?” 

“ A half-note.” 

“ Who will change it?” 

“ Now who will mark off the measures?” 

When this was done one quarter note remained beyond the last 
single bar. 

‘* How shail we fill up this last measure ?’’ asked the teacher. 

“* With a quarter note,” answered the class. 

“ Who will make it?” 

The teacher’s manner seemed to make every child feel that he 
was writing that music, consequently he had no time to give to 
anything else. As far as the observer was able to see every boy 
was absorbed in the work before the class. 

When the writing was finished the teacher commanded, and by 
the way, the commands Were all crisp and short, but pleasant. 

There wére no long explanations; noexplanations at all; in fact, 
the children explained in their answers to the Socratic questions. 

But now all was ready for the singing of the exercise. 

“Ready! All beat time with me. Down, up, down, sing!” 

Every hand rose and fell with the teacher's, while the class sang 
the notes written on the staff, first by number, then by letter, 
then by the syllable “la’’ and then with the words “ Sleep, baby, 
sleep.” 





NO DIMINUTION OF SALARIES FOR DIMIN- 
ISHED ATTENDANCE. 

For over four years the teachers of the city have been working 
to secure the annulment of a very unjust rule of the board of 
education, From somewhere, or in the forcible language of 
Frederick R. Coudert, “ Heaven only knows where,” originated a 
provision that when the attendance in any school, after being 
added and subtracted and divided with the arithmetical nicety 
which distinguishes most of our educational processes, was found 
to fall below a certain prescribed figure, a teacher or two was to 
be subtracted from the working force of that schocl, and a pre- 
scribed per cent. was also to be subtracted from the salary of the 
Principal and all of his assistants. 
Tt may be easily seen what havoc an epidemic of measies or 
scarlet fever makes, under this rule, in the not over-filled pocket- 
books of the teachers. In some cases a mere clerical error, for 
with so much adding and subtracting how can it be possible to 
avoid all errors, misrepresents the attendance, and then when 
fall comes the school opens with one teacher short. 
Of course the board did not intend any injustice to the teachers 
when it made this rule. It had, no doubt, a wise motive in pass- 
ing it, and having passed it, it could not be expected that so solid 
and dignified a body would move with lightning-like rapidity to 
revoke its action because it was found to work some injustice. 
But now the tite seems to be drawing nigh for action in the 
matter, and the committee on by-laws, in whose hands the pro- 
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LETTERS. 








READING.—Will you give me a few important points in 
teaching reading to heginners ? 
ANNA BERRY. 

The vocabulary of word to be taught should be those in- 
teresting to children, those having short vowel sounds, 
and those which are in the reading-book to be used after 
the chart-lessons have been learned. Always have ob 
jects to show when their names are taught, as doll, egg, 
bell, etc. Show an object, pronouncing its name slowly 
and distinc’ ly, asking the pupils to repeat it. Then write 
it, calling the written word, if you like, ‘What the chalk 
says.” Always write and say the proper article with the 
word. Have very short lessons, and make it a point to 
stop when the interest is at its height, so that there shall 
be a desire for the next lesson. 

When a number of words have bren learned, review 
orally, by asking pupils to perform certain acts with the 
objects shown or touched by you. This may be varied by 
“having the chalk tell’’ the children what things to touch 
or take fromthe table. Above all, goasslowly as necese- 
ary, for without thoroughness at the start, there will be 
trouble later. 


SIMPLE EXPERIMENTS IN CHEMISTRY.—Name a few simple 
and inexpensive experimentsin chemistry. R. J. ENGLE. 
1, Experiments which teach the composition of air. 
With small bellows, blow air into a glass of lime-water. 
It will grow slightly cloudy, proving that tbere is a small 
percentage of carbonic acid gas in air. Pour ice-water into 
agilass. Drops of air will soon form on the outside of the 
glass, proving that air contains moisture. 

The experiment performed by putting a burning candle 
into a closed jar, and pouring lime-wa‘er in after the candle 
has ceased burning and bas been removed, will prove the 
presence of oxyger in the air. 

The experiment to prove the presence of nitrogen, is 
a more complicated one, performed by burning phos- 
phorus over water. A description of it can be found in 
any work on chemistry. 

2. Experiments concerning burning bedies and flames 
are easily performed. 

Observations of the flames of an ordinary candle, lamp, 
and gas-burner, will, with the aid of a piece of wire anda 
pipe-stem, prove what is present in combustion. The wire 
is used to show that the flame is hollow ; the pipe-stem, to 
detect the gas in this hollow part. 

8. The danger of so much carbonic acid gas in the air, 
resulting from combustion, leads to a notice of that 
economy of nature in which leaves perform so prominent a 
part, the removing of impure gas, and the supplying of 
pure gas to the air we breathe. 

4, Boiling water will be another interesting experiment. 

5. Burning wood. 

6. Solutions of salt, sugar, starch and flour, in different 
vesse)s. 

7. Breathing into lime water, and on a smooth, cold sur- 
face. 


QUESTIONS ON MANY SUBJECTS.—Will you be kind enough 
to-give me some hints on the following topics? Iam a 
young teacher and have had no ity of sents 
any advanced school except the h school departmen 
in a neighboring vill for one winter, and have few ed- 
ucational books, but little money to buy any with, and 
know of no library within reach, where — be found. 
You see, I am very much embarrassed ; in fact, almost en- 





posed amendment now lies, propose to give it speedy attention. 


—Simple pannalpten ang 


tirely lett to rely on what I get from your , and my 
own which often faiis me. The I most 
wish to have discussed are the following: a 
Noontimes.—Recesses.—How to 5 parents when 

visit my school.—How to talk to about = faults. 
—How to in the a of 
ventilation.— heating of the sc —Over 


mathots.— Teaching morality.—Morning exercises.—Les- 
sons on common objects.—Proper motives.—Wbat books 
should I read ’—How can I learn to speak the English lan- 
guage elegantly ’—How to teach drawing.—How to make 
my pupils tidy. 

HARRIET L. WILSON. 


All of these questiors have been discussed in THE 
JOURNAL at one time or another,but, since the opportunity 
has arisen, they will be answered again. This is not 
only to aid you, but for the benefit of the great number of 
teachers in country districts who have no chances of at- 
tending institutes, and whose education has, ot necessity, 
been confined to a course in the high school nearest to 
where they live. 


THE CAPACITY OF THE NEGRO FOR EpvucATIon.—In the 
admirable report which Mies Kenyon gives, in your issue 
of Nov. 12., of Col. Parker’s sixth lecture on P-ychology, 
there occurs this question : ‘ It is an observed fact that the 
negro can be educated only to a certain point. Is that due 
to iack of inherited culture?’ Without stopping to in- 
quire why the white race has not yet succeeded in passing 
the post in culture which would correct the velar of 
spelling Negro with alittle “n” and Indian (as well as 
itself) with a big “I”, I would liketo know where, when, 
and by whom this remarkable observation- has been made. 
Certainly not in this country, where the Negro has been 
utterly deprived of educational: advantages until within 
twenty years, and during this brief period bas had 
afforded him only those of meagre character. For five 
years I have had charge of an institution for the intellect- 
ual training of Colored youth, one of the oldest institutions 
of the kind in thecountry. Most of the students (of whom 
there were 267 enrolled last year) have been children of 
former slaves. Their progress, notwithstanding. has been 
equally as as that of white students, so far as my 
observation has enabled me to judge. and in this conclusion 
my ten associate instructors coincide. To be sure, our 
students come from the Colored population of the * Bor- 
der” region, which was penetrated even in ante—bellum 
times by the blessings of freedom to some extent, and our 
institution has the reputation of being the most thorough 
of the kind, but the fact remains that no lack of responsive 
brain capacity has so far been exhibited by Colored stud- 
ents in our institution or any similar institutions in this 
country, those having them in charge being witnesses. 
Whether or not there will come a time when the Negro 
brain will fail to respond to educational influences is, to 
or the least, an open question, as far as exper'ments in 
this country are concerned. Ethnological science demands 
more time than half a generation, and a wider field for 
observation than mere freedmen’s schools, to determine 
such an important question. If there has been no ~y 
tunity for such observation in our country, where bas 
there been elsewhere? In what country has the Negro 
race afforded educational advantages sufficient to 
ieeey any conclusion concerning the limit of its in- 
lectual capacity ? Europe has afforded such advantages 
to individuals of the race, and the results have demon- 
strated just the opposite of the inference implied in the 
above quoted question. Rev. E. W. Blyden, D. D., LL.D., 
of Monrovia, Liberia, a pure-blooded Negro, is a member 
of various learned societies of Enrope, and is probably the 
peer in scholarship of any white man living. Facts like 
these can be had for the hunting, and in the face of them I 
would really like to know how, not caly teact ers, but 
teachers of teachers, can assert that “it is an observed 
fact that the N can be educated only to a certain 
point.” I write this, not in any captious mood, but as an 
earnest inquirer after truth. . MASLIN FRYSINGER. 


“We bave been taking your publications and buying your 
books for years. There are no better school papers than the 
JOURNAL and Instrruts. There is nothing musty nor medieval 
about your educational work. Our students relish your publi- 
cations. If you do not have a firm bold of the rising generation 
of teachers, Iam no judge.” 
Pres. Tazo. B. Noss, 

California State Normal School, Pa. 


Clarence L. Greenough, county superintendent, Farmington, 
Minn, says: “ Have examined ‘ Mind Studies,’ and find it admir- 
able ; that is, for the purpose for which it was designed. Am 
glad tbat the complicated, abstruse, and heretofore bug-bear 
subject of ‘psychology bas been so estmplified that even the 
mediocre teacher may understand it. Dr. Allen merits a vote of 
'thariks from the entire teaching fraternity throughout the coun- 
try. Ihave recommended the work to my teachers, and insist 





that they all proeure copies.” 
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BOoK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Jacques W. Red- 
way. E.H. Butler & Company, Publishers. Philadel- 
phia. 127 pp. 

The great advance made in the last few years, in geo- 
graphical research, entitles physical phy to a high 
tion among the essential studies , and recognizing that 
act, the publishers of this book may confidently expect 
for it a reception worthy of its great | eauty and many ex- 
cellencies. The volume embraces the latest discoveries in 
geographical science, and the chapters on valennseegy 
oeean hydrography, and meteorology contain much that 
new, and has never before appea in a school text-book. 
The contents have been so —— hat the leading prin- 
ciples are found in the text, while ot er relevant matter 
has been placed in the notes. The body of the book is com- 
posed of parts, divided again into chapters, the leading 
ints mg The Earth regarded as a Planet ;—Land :— 
ater ;—Meteorology ;—The Life of the Globe, and its 

Distribution, and Physical Features of the United States. 

Under these heads, more than thirty of the most impor- 

tant subjects are treated. Scattered through the volume 

are fifteen maps and charts of excellent make, representing 
the elevation and depression of the earth’s surface, the 
distribution of volcanoes, a hydrographic map showin 

oceans, seas, lakes, and river systems, charts of co-tid 

lines, ocean currents, winds, distribution of rain, magnetic 
variation, isothermal lines and thermal zones, geogra ical 
distribution of the principal plants, distribution of the 
principal birds and reptiles, distribution of the principal 
mammals, an ethnological chart showing the distribu’ ion of 
the races of men, a physieal map of the United States, and 

a map ofnorth circumpolar regions. The notes found at 





the foot of each page are full of interesting facts and dates. wi 


Review and map-questions follow the study of the charts 
and maps, which will serve to test the student’s knowledge 
ofthe subject under consideration, and the answers, if pre- 
served will be a valuable compendium for future reference. 
A work prepared by so able an author as Professor Red- 
way, whois aspecialist in physical geographical study, an 
extensive traveler, and a practical teacher, cannot but be of 
great value to the schools as a text-book, as well as a 
needed book of reference. 


A Primer. Stickney. Boston’: Ginn & Company. 88 pp. 

25 cents. 

This is one of the ‘‘ Classics for Children,” series, and is 
the second in the series. The design is to prepare for the 
work of the reader. It makes no claim to originality of 
pien,bus following the methods already used by educators, 
t desires to gain pre-eminence among books of its class. 
Ite author has aimed to provide a per ectly graded succes- 
sion of lessons, and as far as possible remove some of the 
difficulties in the way of learning to read. The lessons are 
conversational,and great care has been taken to teach each 
new word. Next toacareful grading of the lessons, the 
author has aimed to provide perfect naturalness in all the 
material used; the stories are told in the every day language 
of children but giveninacheery, spirited manner. The 
illustrations are fresh and new, the paper good, and the 
type remarkably clear and large. 


TANGLEWOOD TALES, for Girls and Boys. Being a Second 
Wonder Book. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. ith Illus- 
trations by George Wharton Edwards. mand New 


York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, 

Cambridge. 190 pp. $2.50. 

Books for children are constantly being made more beau- 
tiful and attractive, but it is a rare thing to find one more 
superb in every we y than this volume of the famous “ Tan- 

ewood Tales.” Itis published in full royal octavo size, 

heavy, smooth paper, Jarge type, and is illustrated in a 
most original manner. The famous stories, as told b 
Hawthorne, are household words, half real, and half fanci- 
ful. The classic myths of the Minotaur, The Pigmies, The 
Seq Teeth, Circe’s Palace, The Pomegranate 8, 
and The Golden Fleece, are told with the greatest ease and 
skill, and illustrated to represent thestudy of Greek models 
and ideals. For a handsome holiday book, or present at 
any time, this volume cannot be sur The cover is 
sotaiiton, Gpon wate Se stamped tn Gi ne design of 
on, upon which is stam e ts) 
Theseus sia the Minotaur. ai 
THE PRINCIPLES OF THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY, with Special 

Reference to the Constitution of Chemical Com ds. 

By Ira Remsen. Third Edition. Philadelphia: Lea 

Brothers & Co. 318 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The third edition of a book so purely scientific as this 
one, gives ample proof of its popularity and usefulness, and 
is an evidence of the ition of the importance 
of theoretical chemistry as an element of a thorough educa- 
tion, both in chemistry and medicine. On re the vol- 
ume for its third edition, the author has taken advan’ 
of the opportunity, to make several changes and add muc 
new re < oa The chapter on valence has been re-written 
and enlarged, a brief preg eoe f chapter, and chapters on 
matters popmning to the subject of chemical ty, and 
the connection between constitution and chemical conduct 
have also been added, as well as many other ts of great 
interest and value. The treatment of the su ject of chem- 
ical apo f | the author, and allied subjects, are - 
posely as brief and simple as possible, as the object is 

y to interest the student in the field of but which a 
glimpse is xiven, and to furnish him a general idea of the 
results which have recently been reached. In the preface 
will be —~ a —~% of a geen for reference = 
further s upon these subjects, which will greatly 
the student th his work. 


THE INVADERS and Other Stories. By Count Lyof N. Tol- 
stoi. Translated from the Russian by Nathan Hask 
Dole. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 18 Astor 
Place. 343 pp. $1.25. 


There is, terns 8, no living author, whose works ap 


more idly, and are read with greater eagern 

those of Count Tolstoi. His views nf life, so Seouliarly his 
own,—and his general style, which is so are the 
charm of his books. There can beno mistake le wh 


en 
he is called the master of novel writing at thistime. The 
a volume consists of six s and each one bears 


be mark of the writer, in its life-pictures, which are drawn | the 
4 vivid clearness.’ The Invaders, — 
tion,—An Old 


with such fidelity an 


h 
ell | are 30 historically 


Story of a H —are the narrations embraced in this vol- 
ume. Tobe y appreciated, Count Tolstoi’s works must 
be read ; they cannot be described. 


A SHorT HIsTORY OF THE CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, From 
its foundation to the Present Time. rf Susan Coolidge. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. 284 pp. $1.25. 

The great-hearted William Penn, as he planned and laid 
out the city of Philade!phia, little dreamed what weuld be 
the outcome of his labor. The little one really has become 
a thousand ; , as Miss Coolidge so faithfully and well 
gives us,the history of the Quaker City, from its founding 
to the present day, we can but acknow that the man- 
tle of energy and perseverance of its founder seems still to 
be laid upon it, In a most interesting manner the author has 
taken the reader over the ground covered by a period of 
more than two hundred years. In the last chapter will be 
found the history of the Philadelphia of a gi i 
location, water communication, wharves, c imate and 
health, railroads, streets, street railroads, water supply, 
drinking fountains, gas-works, public buildings, hospitals, 
pm ke and homes, public parks and pleasure-grounds, 
public squares, Dg of amusement, cemeteries, markets, 
sanitary authority, police, prisons, public schools, and 
libraries. The history of the city is most complete, the 
author having brought ether everything of importance 
and interest. The cover of the book is unique, bearing on 
its outside page the celebrated Liberty Bell. . 


THE AMERICAN GIRL’s HANDY Book. By Lina Beard and 
Adelia B. Beard. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
473 pp. $8.00 


In this large book of nearly five hundred 
ormation es- 


ed together a vast amount of all kinds of 
jally designed for girls. Its contents are divided into 
ng. summer, autumn, and winter. The six 


, is crowd- 


our parte ; me 
chapters of “Sp ”? treat consecutively of First of April, 
wild flowers and their preservation, the walking ciub, 
th rules, Easter, how to make a lawn-tennis net, and 
May-day. There are ten chapters in ‘‘Summer,”’ tellin: 
about midsummer eve, seaside cottage decorations, 
girl’s fourth of July, printing from nature’s types, pic- 
nics, and corn-roasts, botany as applied to art, oor-step 
party, and quiet games for hot weather, etc. “Autumn,” 
as twelve chapters, opening with All-hallow eve, and in- 
cluding nutting parties, how to draw, how to make a tele- 
hone, how to paint in water colors, how to model in clay, 
ow to make plaster casts, china painting, and Thanks- 
ving, with any number of other topics of interest. The 
ourteen chapters of ‘“ Winter” are of Christmas, all 
kinds of needle-work, fairs, games, furniture, mantel- 
pieces, candies, etc. The book abounds in illustrations of 
@ practical kind ; instructions and directions, are found ac- 
companying every article to be made. The design of the 
authors in preparing this book, is, to impress i the 
minds of girls, the t that they all possess talent and 
ability to originate more than they suppose possible, to aid 
them in awakening the inventive faculty, and by giving 
detailed methods of new work and amusements put them 
on the path where they can travel alone. The volume is 
finely bound, and has a very attractive appearance. The 
outside cover is decorated with designs representing out- 
door pleasure and scenes. 


STUDIES IN CIVIL GOVERNMENT. By William A. Mo 
Pk.D. Boston: Silver, Rogers, & Co., Publishers, 
Bromfield Street. 250 pp; for Introduction, 94 cents. 
There is no subject in the entire school curriculum, of 

greater importance than the study of Civil Government, 

and until recently, the books written upon the subject, 
were Se by lawyers or persons entirely unacquainted 
with the needs of the average pe. This book, however, 
was prepared by a teacher, and is the nae of exper- 
ience. Upon examination, it is found <o be a simple text- 
book, treating first of the local government, and then of 
the state and nation. It is full of useful information, is 
methodically arranged, and written in a clear, interesting, 
and animated style. Town and city governments are 
clearly c~yo taxation and the public school are fully 
treated, and brought forward in a "at that will attract 
any bo or ~ studying this work. e constitution of 
the United States is ee considered in detail, and ex- 
plained in such a manner that 4 ordinary scholar can 
understand it. One feature of interest, is the phic 
manner in which the history of colonial times, and the con- 
federation period are treated. Another topic of particular 
value, is the discussion of the subject of banking, in which 
our present em of national and the practical 
wor of international banking are clearly set forth. 

A new feature in a text-book on civil government is found 

in aset of nine full page illustrations, showing Washing- 

ton with the different national buildings, also, a view of 

the old State house at Philadelphia, where the constitu- 

tional cohvention was held. through, the book is ex- 
ngly interesting, and full of most valuable material. 


CoMMON ScHOOL ENGLISH. By James S. Kennedy, Head 
Inspecting Teacher of San Francisco Schools, and Fred H. 
Hackett, author of ‘‘ Pure English.” San Francisco: 
Samuel Carson & Co. 


This is a graded series of language lessons for the 
use of teachers of peer schools. Its purpose is to sug- 
gest by a series of typical lessons, a method for the contin- 
uous use of the en go it being believed that such use 
is the unly means 0: y and accurate expression. 

The book aims to be both simple and practical, and is 
based upon a conscientious study of the San Francisco 
schools. Each year’s work is given ina ecgants section, 
so that teachers may know just what to doat any time 
during the entire course. 


WHITE COcKADES. An incident of the “Forty-five.” By 
Euward Irenzus Stevenson. New York.’’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 216 pp. $1.00. 


Altho this book is in reality a romance, its Spetume 
i es 0 


i aqoenent, oe sens, it teach st 
courage ess, honor, and good motives are so 
pictured, that the reader does not stop to think that they 
are not entirely facts. It isa boy’s book, in every sense of 
the word, and they will be espoctally interested in it; but 
any one commencing to read it, will be very apt to 
it. The times in which the story moves, are the stir- 
pears, vcd and Bete ae te pane ho ren 
4 iw, W 
such risks for the Prince, may be considered the here at 
there are a number that give character 


to it all One incident of th interest follows 
qunatiiin, ond the deadedieneniereae 
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EsTseR. A book’ for girls. By Rosa Nouchette Carey, 
Illustrated. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company. 
255 pp. $1.25. 

“Not Like Other Girls,” by Miss Carey, was a very popu. 
lar story, and upon examination, ‘‘ Esther ”’ will be = 
equally — and readable. Itis a home-story, and just 
such a ri ht, pure, natural, and entertaining Ove-story 
as will captivate Is especially. It is thoroughly English’ 
and some of the descriptions are very ; for instance 
“The Old House at Milnthorpe,” with its inmates; andj 
‘‘The Cedars,” are exceedingly pleasant introductions into 
deeign, home-life. Each c = is headed with a flora] 





esign, which gives a nice variety, and is a relief from the 
plain page. The book is handsomely bound in blue. 


THE STUDY OF RHETORIC, IN -THE COLLEGE COURSE. By 
John F. Genung, Ph.D. (Leipsic.) boston: D.C. Heath 
& Co., Publishers. 32 pp. cents. 

This neatly bound pamphlet is one of the monographs 
on education, and has a special value, for it contains and ex 
lains the author’s methods upon thesubject, with students 
n Amherst College. It is his belief that educators and ed. 
ucated alike, are coming to recognize in the art, a practical 
value, immediate and universal, and that the study of rhet- 
oric in college aims to forestall the coming time of need, as 
its design is to prepare the tools for use, sharpen them, and 
show how ee ee vent, and to point out the unhappy 
results of uns use. The words of so experienced 
= a@ man as Dr. Genung, are well worth careful 
study. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR, for Schools and Colleges, Based on 
the Public School German Grammar of A. S. Meissner, 
M. A. Ph.D., D.Lit. By Edward 8S. Joynes, M.A. Boston : 
DV. C.Heath & Co. 372 pp. 

By arrangement with the author, and the original pub- 
lishers, this book is based upon the “ Public School Glen. 
mar,” oT ee Meissner, of Queen’s College, Belfast. The 
material thus furnished, has been freely used, and when it 
seemed necessary, fully modified, while the attempt has 
been made to carry forward the same method, and include 
not — ordinary schools but high schools and colleges, 
The editor, guided by his own experience, has sought to 
include all that might be of importance to the student 
and nothing more. A comprehensive chapter on the order 
of words, a brief summary of the relation of German to 
en an on ny list of strong and irregular 
verbs, and vocabularies, covering all the exercises, have 
been added. The body of the book is divided into three 

ts: Part L Orthography and Accidence. Part II. 
erivation and Composition, and Part III. Syntax; in all, 
sixty-one chapters. The entire book is full of useful, 
practical things, just what a pupil studying German needs. 


BURNHAM BREAKER. By Homer Greene. New York, 
a Y. Crowell & Co., No. 13 Astor Place. 494 pp: 


The “ Blind Brother,” by the author of this volume, was 
a@ wonderfully pathetic and beautiful stery, and ‘“ Burn- 
ham Breaker,” a much ae ond book, is just as full of genu- 
ine feeling, tenderness, and pathos. It is a tale of the coal 
regions, opening in the city of Scranton, the center of the 
greet Lackawanna coal field. The plot of the book isa 

ecided one, maneged with great skill, and full of thrilling 
interest. Little ip, who belonged to nobody, and had 
no relatives, enlists the entire sympathy of the reader from 
the start. He through severe trials, and for a little 
fellow, bears them nobly; but the climax of interest is 
reached when at last he is restored to his mother after 
many days of absence. A better book for the young, or 
one more full of good lessons, can hardly be found. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

Seidel’s Industrial Instruction, translated by Miss Margaret K. 
Smith, of the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal School, is among the publi- 
cations of D. C. Heath & Co. 

D. C. Heath & Co. will issue immediately two new numbers in 
their popular series of * Monographs on Education.’ Prof. F. C. 
Woodward writes on ** English in the Schools,” and Prof. Ernest 
W. Huffcut on “ English in the Preparatory Schools.” This firm 
also announces a * Descriptive Geometry,” by Prof. C. A. Waldo. 

Irving's “ Life of Washington,” abridged by John Fiske, and 
supplemented with an introduction and continuation by Mr.Fiske 
will be published by Ginn & Co., early in December. 

Mark Twain has written something in the form of a play, en- 
tatled “ Meisterschaft,” which will appear in an early number of 
The Century. The play, as may be supposed, is in two languages. 

To the December number of The American Magazine is con- 
tributed a description of an organized effort, adopted by our 
soldiers when in the field,for celebrating the return of Christmas. 

The November number (No. 30) of the Riverside Literature 
Series (published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), contains 
James Russell Lowell’s famous Vision of Sir Launfal, The Har- 
vard Commemoration Ode, something from the “Biglow 
Papers,”’ Tributes to Bryant, Wendell Phillips, and William Lloyd 
Garrison, An Indian Summer Revery, and other poems, 

Teachers of Art in all its branches will be interested in the new 
“Short History of Architecture” just published by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. Another important work, especially for students of 
church history, is Prof. Geo. P. Fisher’s new “History of the 
Christian Church.” 

The bound volumes for 1886-87 of St. Nicholas, contains nearly 
two thousand pages of delightful reading matter for children. 
The magazine is so well known and of so high a character that 
praise is superfluous. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Damen’s Ghost. Edwin Lassetter B . Boston: Tick- 
nor & Co. 50 ~ re 


Studies in Civil Government. By William A. Mowry. Boston: 
Silver, Rogers & Co. Introductory Price, 94 cents. 
Common School English. James G. Kennedy and Fred H. 
Hackett. San Francisco: Bernal Carson & Co. 


Recitations for Christmas. Selected and arranged be Meron: 
Holmes, author of ** The Chamber Over the Gate.” In polis: 
Charles A. Bates, Publisher. 25 cents. 


Human Nature and Other Sermons. J h Butler. New 
York : Cassell & Co. 10 cents. Ae 


Rob Roy. Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Boston: Ginn & ©o 
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THE RURAL NEW-YORKER 


ys the most advanced ideas as to all 
topics connected with rural life in all parts 
of the country by the best practical writ- 
ersin the world. Original throughout— 
500 illustrations yearly from nature—82 


of experiment grounds. It will 
= every member of the family. Fine 
paper, 16 large pages weekly, $2.00 a year. 
Specimens free. 34 Park Row, N. Y. 





—__ 


KFOUR 


werful original engravings in black on 

e paper will be mailed free to ail good 
farmers, fruit-growers. stockmen : to all, 
indeed, who are interested in rural af- 
fairs, on application to the RuraL New- 
YorKER, 84 Park Row, N. Y. It is rec- 
ognized as the leading national illustrated 
weekly for American homes and farms. 


ANSWER 


this question please: Why not send for 
Free Specimens of the Greut National 
Standard of Rural Journalism—The 
Rural New-Yorker? It is the lead- 
ing farm weekly of the world. It is the 
first journal to have established experi- 
ment grounds which are conducted by its 
editors and owners. The best writers in 
the world, Over 600 contributors—500 
illustrations ‘rom nature yearly. The 
RuRAL Owns 82 acres of e iment 
grounds. All new seeds and plants are 
carefully tested and impartially reported. 
Progressive farmers fruit-growers, stock- 
nen, dairymen, florists—you cannot afford 
to do without this journal. Ask those 
who know if you do not. It admits no 
deceptive advertisements. 

It is a Farm, Garden, Religious, News, 
Home and Literary Paper—all in one. 
_ It will delight every member of the fam- 
ily. It costs more to publish than any 
other weekly journal. Fine paper, 16 
pages, $2.00 a year. The best people of 
America will indorse the above claims. 
Send for free specimens that you may 
know. Compare them with other rural 
journals and subscribe for the best. Ad- 
dress the RURAL NEW-YORKER, 
34 Park Row, New York. 


KOT A LUXURY, BOT A NECESSITY. 


A good Teacher can no more afford to be with- 
outa first-class Encyclopedia, than the Carpenter 
can without his hand-saw and hammer. They 
are each a part of the tools of the trade, anu 
me eae J essential to effective work. Few 
teachers have access to great libraries, and none 
of them have the time to hunt through shelves 
full of books, to obtain the varied in ormation, 
necessary to meet the growing requirements of 
the school room. He must have a ready re- 
tervoir from which to draw knowledge on every 
conceivable subject, always at hand, convenient- 
ly arranged, classified, condensed, authoritative. 
Such a work is Johnson’s New Revised 
Universal Cyclopedia. 

Two Thousand Eminent Scholars f Amaries 

ope have written and affixed names 

Syty Ey OT 
, ea ne - 

& equivalent to e 


A Library of 1,000 Volumes. 


OPINIONS OF HIGHEST AUTHORITIES. 


“It excells one’s highest bopes, and isan honor 

ue county et. Rev. Potter of N. Y. 
su 0. to 

with whee y any other work of 


and 
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“For the general uses of a Cyclopedia, John- 
‘0's has no superior.” —Hon. eorps Howland, 
Chicago Public 


ndence from teachers solicited. 
Ofice of Chicago Department, 53 Dearborn St. 
E. J. YOKAM, Manager. 
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GARDENIER & CO., Stamford, N. Y. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


cma SOP ETOS BERANE? an. 
Sond . McSHANE & 60. 
Mention this paper, - Baltimore, 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Teachers’ Gifts. 


A teacher, may have 
five copies of the Holi- 
day Wide Awake (to 

ive to scholars) for 50 
cents (half-price) ; and 
we shall send to every 
teacher who takes 
them a copy for use in 
school besides. 


All will be sent post- 
age-paid. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


Franklin and Hawley Sts., 
BOSTON. 


The Holiday Wide 
Awake is the richest 
number ever made. It 
is larger than ever be- 
fore, and contains en- 
gravings by more than 


by Stedman and Lang; 
stories by Haggard, 
Luska, Mrs. Fremont, 
Mrs. Sherwood; 
sketches by 
brow, Seward, Wilkins, 
Chester, Leonowens, 
Adams, Guiney, Wal- 
ker, Vail, and others. 
But the Holiday 
number is only a little 
brighter than every 


“other one ofthetwelve. 


Wide Awake all the 


sii] year round is good and 


substantial instruction, 
diversion, and practice 
in moral and intellect- 
ual life. It is made for 
the young, but the ris- 
ing young, who think 
better thoughts and 
read better books than 
some of their elders 
A good magazine for 
them is extreme y 
good for some of the 
rest of us. $2.40 a 
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CATCH-QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC is the name of No. 5 of our 
TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS, This book has had an immense sale in England, 


















85.00 





and recitation. This volume contains a rare 





_ and the price of the English edition is equivalent to $1.35 of our acne. The edition 
which we eball have ye Z January 1 is the same as the English edition, except that 
dollars and cents are substituted, where necessary, for pounds, shillings, and pence. 
The book contains answers and wamneweus (anes. as well as a variety of 
' inal ideas. Subscribers to our series of Hate Manvars get this book and eight 
@ others for $1.50. The numbers already issued arc: No, 1, Practical Grammar; 500 
cal exercises. No. 2, Manual of Correspondence. No. 3, Practical 
' Mensuration (with answers). No. 4, Easy Problems for Young 
in woh, <gar- Thinkers (with answers). These books have met with wonderful success. 
A We received a single order on November 15 for one thousand copies. Hun- 
¢ dreds of smaller orders have been received, and teachers everywhere are de- 
lighted with “ The New Idea.” We have been besieged with requests for free sample copies. 
} Many think that because we give nine books for $1.50 we can afford to give away samples. We 
¥ cannot do this. These manuals are not simple pamphlets, but large, neatly bound, elegantly 
mm printed books — books which will sell anywhere for 50 cents each, and be considered cheap. 
There are only two ways to secure these books: one is to pay 50 cents each for 
the cloth editions, and the other, to pay #1.50 a year for the subscription editions. 
Nine books make a year. Date your subscription back to No. 1, and get four or five manuals by 
return mail, and the others on the first day of each month, You must subscribe now, if 
you desire to get back numbers at subscription rates. For a short time we shall continue to send 
sete — of the subscription edition to any address for 25 cents each. No. 5 will be worth the 
ull yearly price. 
PECIAL OFFER FOR A FEW DAYS ONLY. We want you to see these books, and 
to help you to get started, we make this offer. Get two teachers to subscribe with you, — 
three in all, — and we will accept your subscriptions for one year at One Dollar each. 
Do not delay, for this is positively your last chance to secure these books at a reduced rate. Valuable 
premiums for larger clubs. Mention this paper. Address, 
THE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY, 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
The New Arithmetic, by 300 authors. The best arithmetic in the world. Price, $1.00. 
Eaton’s 100 Lessons in Business. A new work. Very practical, Nota book. Price, $1.00. 
The Best Books for Entertainments and Exhibitions 
: : ’ , 
The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 15. . The best serice of 
No one should be without all the numbers. 200 pages, Each, Cloth, 50c. Paper, 30c. 
Best Things from Best Authors, Vol. 5. , this volumecon- 
attractive features, the last three numbers of the Hlocutionist's Annuul, Nos. 13, 14, and 15, 
600 pages. ‘ ° . ° . ° ° “ Each, Cloth binding, $1.50 
2” For a limited time we are offering the full set of the series, five volumes, put up 
in neat and durable boxes, at the special price of . ° ‘ ° ° ° 
e regular price would be $7.50. 
i i For School and Social Entertainment. The Dialogues 
Choice Dialogues. in this book have been arranged on a comprehensive 
plan, with reterence to securing the greatest possible variety, and weg Seve been specially 
prepared for us by a corps of able writers. ° ° e ° oards, 50c, Paper, 30c 
i i For reading 
Choice Dialect. collection of choice dialect of every variety, covering a broad 
range of sentiment, and suited to almost every occasion. ° Boards, 50c, Paper, 
i i Everything is strictly new and has been 
Holiday Entertainments. specially prepared for this b.ok. It is 
made up of short Dramas, Dialogues, St ries, Recitations, etc., iu all of which are intro- 
many new and novel features that give the spice and sparkle so desirable tor holiday 
ons. . . . . ° ° Boards, 50c. Paper, 





u 
30c. 


4 , 
This little book is a _ collection of Recitations, 
Child 8 Own S eaker. Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
feaux, tor the very Tittle c ren of five years’ old and thereabouts. Boards, 25c. Paper, 


How to Become a Public Speaker. , By William putcnger, 
™Exrtempore Speech,” etc. This work shows, ina simple and concise way, how any person 
of ordinary perseverance and good common sense may become a weaty and effective public 
speaker. ° ° ° ° » . , Soards, 50c. Paper, 


Illustrated Tableaux for Amateurs. eet}! Qontatns 


(platform, dressing-rooms, frawe, lighting, curtain, manager, costumes, announcements, 

music, etc.,) togetber with twelve tableaux, accompanied with twelve full-page lustrations. 
aper, 

Part II,—Contains twelve tableaux, fully described, each being embellished with a full- 
page illustration. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° Paper, 


15e, 





30c, 
Part I,—Contains a 





2R5e, 


25e, 


The above Books for ssie by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed, upon receipt of price, 
to any part of the United States or Canada. Remit otherwise than by two-cent Stamps. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


No, 1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT.—CHAS, C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, 
INTERLINEAR | 








No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


CLASSICS. 





“We do amiss to d seven or t h 
and Greek as t be learned merw is easily and aclighefully tn one a wa 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, each to 81.80. ! F pees 
Clark’s Practical and Grammar; adapted terlinear Series of Classics, 
we 2S to Teachers, @1.16, " O tao sonata Schools 
Histories, Mamnesca’s French . : 


é 
of Interlimears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


KINDERC ARTE AND SCHOOL } 


SUPPLIES { 


Will confer a favor by mentioning the ScHUOL JOURNAL when commun- 


R* faunas with advertisers. 
67. 77, 


qrienn lnvestment Company Em- 
with s Paio up capital of ‘ee0, 
'75 000, offers firet Mortgage Loans 
DK weven percent Also 6 cent. lv year De- 
benture copes secured by 105 per cent. of first Mort- 
flompeny, oid ip truss ) the Mercantile 

pe 





J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
7 East 14Tu Street, 
New Yor. 
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Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh is a very prevalent diseases, with dis- 
tressing and offensive symptoms. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system. 

“I suffered with catarrh l5 years. Itook Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and now I am not troubled any 
with catarrh, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. LILLis, Chicago, Ill. 


“TI suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 
tried many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing} pay one hundred dollars without benefit. 

d’s Sarsaparilla and was tly im- 
proved.” M.A. ABBEY, Worcester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 









Cuticura 

« Positive Cure 

for every form of 

Skin and Blood 
=Disease= 

from —= 

PIMPLES to SCROFULA, 


QKIN TORTURES OF A LIFE TIME IN- 
stantly relieved by a warm bath with CuTt- 
ouRA SOAP,a real Skin Beautifier, and a single 
application of CurTicurA, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with > or three doses of 
CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier 
to keep the blood cool, ‘the perspiration pure and 
unirritating, the bowels open, the liver and kid- 
neys active, Will speedily cure 

Eczema, tetter, ringworm, psoriasis, lichen, pru- 
ritus, scall head, dandruff, and every species of 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the sain and sca D, with loss of hair, 
when physicians and all known remedies fail. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTrcuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 

; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrer 

DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Bos™ONn, Mass, 


G2” Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


PIM LES. tlackheads, chapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTIOURA MEDICATED SoOapP, 


SCHOOL AIDS 
PRYSIGAL TRADING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR & 
SCHOOL USE. 























balls to four inch. A :: 
: good, wast, durable line of goods at # 
2 moderate prices. 2 


WANDS. 


A new line of Wands from 36 inches # 










WOODEN RINGS. & 
Good, strong, hard-wood rings. § 
Durable and neat. e 







Send for full catalogue to 


aie 


OIPRINGFIELD 





RADLEY C0 


MASSA 


HUSE TT 





- bane aid to 
ppetite, 
digestion, exhilarated 
spirits, innocent poseeee 

and health for all 


YES! 
Would the —y~ 
—— riders of 
machines have ridden 
for 10 years, and continue 
to ride Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles if they were 
not the best ? 
NO?! 
The most comprehensive 
‘cycling catalogue pu 
lished, free on application. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
79 Franklin St, Boston. 
12 Warren &t., N. Y. 
291 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees tor Sun 
Pews for Churches, ae etc., 
Mas removed from 490 Hudson Street, to 
106. and 108 Seventh Avenue. 








¥ | teurs, and all accessories. 


s | address. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Our readers’ attention is called to the 
advertisement of “Wide Awake” in 
another column. The ‘‘ The Wide Awake” 
is a bright and excellent magazine for 
Young Foopta, and the publishers promise 
for next year, some coming attractions 
which promise considerable pleasure in 
store for the young folks. 

Among other announcements for the 
coming year, we find a Christmas poem 
by Mr. Stedman, a ballad by Andrew 
Lang, a ymemnds fee Rider Haggard, stories 
by Mrs. Sherw and the new writer 
known as! Sydney Luska, articles on 
various topics by ans Ie nce “Tk 
Marvel,” : sia Hale, Mrs. Jessie |r 
Benton Pearce EB 8S. Brooks, George P. 
Lathrop, — Sidney, Margaret J 
Preston, Katherine 8. Macquoid and 
many others. There is to be an account 
of Rosa Bonheur by Mr. Henry Bacon, the 
well-known artist ; of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
homes, of the children of the White 
House, of “‘ Our Asiatic Cousins,” by Mrs. 
Leonowens, of old story tellers by Mr. 
Oscar Fay "Adams, of Daniel Webster in 
New Hampshire, and quantities of other 
interesting things. Miss Mary Bradford 
Crowninshield will contribute a naval 
story for boys, and Miss Olive Seward 
will write a series of Around the World 
stories. Of the charming illustrations 
which will greatly add to the interest of 
all these good things it is superfluous to 
speak. The list is a good one, especially 
when one remembers that the magazine 
is published at a low price. 


Gold, gold, gold, gold ! 

Bartered, cornered, bought and sold ! 
As the mellifiluous Tom Hood has re- 
marked. That is not what he said but he 
said something very much like it ; it an- 
swers the purpose. If we only could get 
this gold it wculd satisfy us all. That was 
what the ancient alchemists were after 
more than anything else, but the chemists 
of the present day know better. The 
modern crucible is fruitful of wonders 
more marvelous than the philosopher’s 
stone of the ancients ; and there is a fasci- 
nation in the study. of chemistry that 1s 
felt by all. Students particularly realize 
this when they have such school and labo- 
ratory apparatus, and pure chemicals as 
may obtained of Messrs. Benjamin & 
Co., No. 6 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


So common, and, indeed, almost univer- 
sal in schools, colle, , and other educa- 
tional institutions, is the use of optical 
instruments of all sorts, that it is worth 
while to know just where accurate and 
reliable goods in this line may be ob- 
tained. Peachers have long been aware 
of the high-class quality of the goods sold 
by Messrs. W. H. Walmsly & Co., of 1016 





—— of microscopes, spectacles, eye- 
asses, opera and marine glasses, photo- 
poe outfits and apparatus for ama- 
An illustrated 
price-list will be mailed free to any 
Please mention the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL in your correspondence. 


Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia is a 
whole library of universal snowledge from 


og the pens of the ablest scholars in America 


and Europe. Itis accepted as high author- 

ity in our leading por se It is not for 
the few like the Britannica, but for all. 
It has just been thoroughly revised at a 
cost of over $60.000, and three years Jabor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned 
contributors. Jt is in eight convenient 
sized volumes. No father can give to his 
child at school or his son or daughter just 
entering the arena of life anything that 
will be of a more permanent benefit, It 
is an Education supplementary to that of 
the schouls. 


Listen to the music of the hand-organ 
as it floats in thrilling cadences upon the 
breeze. Oh! if it were possible to float 
a boot jack or some other little token 
backward on the same breeze—to reach 
that hand-organ, how happy we should 
be! But itis not. We have to endure it 
till the man goes away. If the law would 
only allow him to carry his monkey it 
might be some consolation. As it is we 
are obliged to turn to the family organ for 
some present salvation in our troubles. Of 
course eyery-body knows the aesyan 

uality and strong, deep, pure tones an 

urable mechanical construction of the 
Estey Organ. It is hardly needed here to 


hi ch ate A i Te 
—s urches, and w ver 
such an vit md ty the it is un- 
surpassed. It is made 

Co., Brattleboro, Vi — 





Chestnut st., Philadelphia, who make a Hon 


oe sts EXC 4 we 


w Teachers’ Bureau. Cx 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Prof Teachers, Governesses, 
Supple ete., £9 Colleges, & Schools. Families end 
urches. Also phers, 


Ch Bookkeepers, 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address (Mrs.) 4.3 D. a 
Fifth Ave., N. X% 


FOOD, POSITIONS st sin ya 
the co _ not so great as during 


the vacation mon week during the 
time we have calis hee teachers. Some- 

ay even with our -g + jist, we do not have just 

a -y a is at hberty to gocert a desir- 

f course we then Such 


Ess STRIKE US Soreness 
egister in some 


ise teachers 
foomeve opportun Goes. —~ for circular. W. 
D. KERR, 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 
Astor Place, New York. 


Rest TEACHERS. anc¥ORE(th, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges 


Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
School Property rented and sold. 


J. W.SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


For larger salaries, or c of locatio: 
address Teachers’ Co-operative jation, 1 176 














a = Street, Chicago, Lil. Orville Brewer, 
Ad 

No Fee for Registration, suvestor*ts 

Form for Teachers—no others alway i AE 9 

for stamp. K. E. AVER erican 


hhool Bureau, 2 WEsT 14th Sr., N Ew YORK. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY |p 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

Musicians, of both sexes, “1; niversities, Col. 

~ Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
choice schools carefully recommended ta 

— Selling and renting of school proverty 
OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Best 


references f' hed. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIE 
31 E. 17th Street, lh en ae Fourth 





MYSTERY. Wherever you ar 
Jocated ze should write to Haj. 
ett & Co., Portland, Maine, ang 
receive free, full foforceation about a i 
| en ean do'and live at home, makiug 1 ereby 
m $5 to fk -=— | upwares daily. A have 
made over $50inaday. Allisnew. Hallett, 
Co., will start you. Capital not needed. Eithe 
sex. Allages. Noclassof working people hay, 
eyer made money so fast heretofore. Comfort, 
able fortunes await every worker. 
seems a deep mystery to you, 
along your Sadrees and it will be cleared up ang 
proved, Better not delay. Now is the oll 


Music Books for Young and Old. 


No nicer book has appeared for a long time than 


SONGS AND GAMES FOR THE 
LITTLE ONES. 
By GERTRUDE WALKER & HARRIET 8. Jenxsg, 


136 of the ones of sweet songs for the 
Kindergarten or Pri School. oottee hand. 
some pages, fine om ice $2. 


JINGLE BELLS. ed Cents, $3 per dozen) 


fowen One of the very pret. 
easiest 0 Christmas operettas. Just out 


UDAMUS. Hymnal for Ladies Colleges. 

» fee -25 Cloth, $1 Boards.) J , 
ENDRICK and RITTER, Of Vassar College. 
Refine and superior “collection. 


ply SWEET STORY, Christmas serv see 





KV service 
~ 43 aa d inspiring. as is 
S Cte ) also a Christ- 


a aa See “List of Christmas 


Carols! 


LEONARD'S MASS INE. creas *si.cut 
CLASSICAL PIANIST. seca oitectn 


first-rate com 
Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York, 








Avenue, New York City. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to co! schools, and —-. su- 
yerier - cesta, © cipals, Tutors, 
and Governesses every ducartanns © Jesene 
tion ; recommends good & schools to parents. Call 


On OF ad 
*OUNG SULTON, 


by ky Square, Tow York. 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


110 Tremont 8t. 125 Nicollet Ave. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. winscsroris, xuxn. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
in Every State and Territory. 
TEr epee Superintending oF Pubic cho 


PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
esdale, fa,: 











a heartily reco 
= teachers cooking preferment or new posi 


i Hoa R7en Breet, Allentown, Ps. 
100 


TEACHERS WANTED 


New York and New England, 


SIVARTHA CHARTS OF PHYSIOLOGY 


SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT TO ANY 
OTHERS NOW PUBLISHED. 





An excelient opening for teachers who have 
failed to secure Schools, and no mistake. 


For terms and exclusive territory, write at 
once, to, 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., 


General School Furnishers, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. 


CURE:DEAF 


"s Patent a tmpeones Cushioned oot Dee 

tentie restore the hearing, and perform 

the natural drum. Always in bat’ invisible 

to others and comfortable to wear. conversation 
. We refer to those 





2 





ie publishers of the ‘ak JOURNAL 


would esteem it a favor if names of 

teachers who do not take it,and who would 

be likely to be interes‘ed, are sent them that 
te Ae 
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» F. AD. RICHTER & Co. 


YORK, 81 BROADWAY or LONDON E.C, 
may 798K PLack. FENCHURCH EET. 
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{ 0 Embossed Pictures & 150 Transfer Pictures 
ll different, 15¢. CARD CO., Montpelier 
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R A. MACY & C0. 


14th St. Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY 
GOODS ESTABLISH MENT. 


On Monday, Nov. 21, we will 
{NAUGURATE OUR REGULAR 


THoliday Opening 
DOLLS, TOYS, 
FANCY GOODS. 


Our display this season will be 
larger and finer than ever before. 
During the past season our buy- 
ers have been in Europe, and the 
greatest care has been exercised 
in selecting the newest and choic- 
est goods to be found in the man 
ufacturing centres of Europe. Our 
purchases are made directly from 
the manufacturers, which enables 
us to offer specially low prices to 
those 

LOOKING FOR 


Christmas Gifts, 


Our importations are larger, 
and the variety greater than ever 
before. Our reputation for being 
the leading house in America in 
Holiday Goods of ever y “~~ 4 
tion for 30 years, will be fully 
sustained this season. 


Orders by Mail will receive careful atten- 
tion, and goods shipped on any date 
desired. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS. 


THE 





AMERICAN 


MAGAZINE 


Beautifully Pieces. 25 cts., $3 a year. 
Distinetivel resentative of American 
cht and Progress. 

It is acknowledged wy the press and public to 
be the most a entertatneng of the high- 
class mont THe TERACHERS’ INSTITUTE, Or 
TREASURE-TROVE for 1 year Free to every per- 
son subscribing for The American Magazine. 
THe SCHOOL JOURNAL and The American both 
to one addreas for $4.00. Address, 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE CO., 
749 Broadway, New York. 








RAVEN GLOSS 


Absolute! the best. Makes ’ shoes .ook 

varn 8 es, Ask any ‘Felabie 
Jealer. Do not be by int 

take anything else. Dore 4 Oran ae ee 














You will save 
Money, 
Time, 

Pain, 
Trouble, 


AND WILL CURE 


CATARRH 
By Using 
ELY’S 


CATARRH 





A pestate is applied into each nostri and is 

agreeable. Price, 50 cents at he int 3 by mail, 

60 cenis. ELY BROS.,New York Office 
Greenwich Street. 


OVINGTON Bros 








OPELAND IYORY 
EARTHENWARE DINNER SERVICE 


Of the Shape and Pattern illustrated above, in 
either of the three colors, 
ROYAL GRAY, BLUE OR BROWN. 


A Catalogue with illustrations of other sets 
sent on request. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


250 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Three Minutes from the Bridge. 


Chicago Store, 145 State St, 





4 be paleness of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 
that they may send them specimen copies, 








ucements ever offered. Now's 








COOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUB 0¥ GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 


Send to the OLD RELIABLE. No Ai 


BOY UN |] THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


P.0.Boxrap. S81 & 33 Vesey &.. Now York. 


@There is not much danger of severe 
punishment in Chicego for stealing, if a 
thief only has presence of mind to steal 
enough. 


Mr. A. was interrupted in the ‘‘ Labor 
Problem.” One day, sighing, he said : 
‘*Ah! no one can tell the future of 
labor.” 

His small son Steve, who happened to 
be studying the moods and tenses of verbs, 
— who at that y= his grammar 
in his grasp, spoke u d 

“Father T <a tell the fuit future of labor— 
shall labor !” 


“Do you play, Mr. Smith ?” ‘ 
a little, Mies Brown, thank ‘The 
piano? ‘Wa No, not the piano.” “ Violin 2” 
“Oh, no!” “Organ?” “Well, not ex- 
actly,— the orguinetie !” 


Bobby was in church for the firsttime ; 
and after he had dropped a nickel into the 
contribution box, he turned to his mother 
and whispered audibly : ‘* Ma, that man 
didn’t ring up my fare.” 


che 


‘* Fortune knocks at every man’s door,,” 
but she doesn’t go around the barrooms 
looking for him if he isn’t in when she 
calls. 


The most cautious man we ever knew 
was the rene who was afraid to buy a lead 
pencil tor fear the lead did not run clear 
through it 


‘What wonderful patience those fisher- 
men have !” exclaimed an idler to a pass— 
ing friend. ‘ Here I have been watching 
that fellow for three whole hours, and he 
hasn't yet had a bite.” 


A brakeman went to church where the 
preaching was rather long, and when he 
came away he said the sermon was good, 
but the minister didn’t seem to have good 
terminal facilities. 


Has Vulcan left the skies? Astronomers 
now think that the supposed intra-mercur- 
ial planet is as mythical as his ancient 
namesake ; but their is nothing mythical} 
about Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. It 1s still forg- 
ing ahead, and it continues to correct the 
‘*perturbations of Mercury” by proving 
an admirable remedy for all mercurial- 
diseases. 


Librarian (recording the condition of a 
book): ‘‘ Page 47,a hole (turns the leaf), 
page 48 another hole.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New tox City save Baggage, 
Express and ge Hire, and stop at 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Ceatral 
t. 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
b pa per day, European plan. Elevators, and 
odern Conveniences. 

Restaurants eugenes wee with ee eo best, Horse cars, 
stages, and eleva to all depots. You 
can live better for less mone rat the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


**Remember the example of George 
Washinton, my son,” said the careful 
father. ‘‘ Who was George Washington, 
papa ?’ queried the hopeful. ‘‘ Why, he 
was the man who couldn’t tell a lie, of 
course.” ‘*‘What was the matter with 
him—couldn’t he talk?” There was much 
anxiety in the paternal mind as to the 
youngster’s future. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MES. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should “1. 
SUtaks Be odtt Sere ut etan 

, CURES Wind COLIC RT 
ED FOR DIARRHG@A. 35 CTS A BOTTLE. 


A young man wrote toa minister ask- 
ing to be admitted to membership in the 
church, and signed himself John Smyte. 
The r wrote back requesting to know 
if the applicant was a ‘* professing chrys- 
tyane.” 


I have been a sufferer from catarrh for the 
past eight years. Having tmed a number of 
remedies advertised as “sure cme” without ob- 
taining any relief, I bad resolved never to take 
any patent medici when a friend ad- 
vised me to try Ely’s Cream m. I[ did so with 
ow peeenees, ut can now testify with pleas- 

using it for six weeks I believe 
myeelt a It is a most agreeable remedy 
ya: Balm. Joseph Stewart, 624 Gran 
yn. 


One day at the table Cyrus, a Virginia 
| said A. his brother Cassius, who 
spent a winter in a 
- inane some ’lasses Cash. 
**You musn’t say ‘lasses, Cy,” corrected 
ius ; ‘‘ you must sa molasses.” 
“Ugh!” grunted Cyrus; “how’s I 
gwine to say mo’lasses when I hain’t had 
none yit.” 


‘Ave. 
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What a Tine 


People formerly had, trying to swallow 
the old-fashioned pill with its film of 
magnesia vainly disguising its bitter- 
ness; and what a contrast to Ayer’s 
Pills, that have been well called “* med- 
icated sugar-plums’’— the only fear be- 
ing that patients may be tempted into 
taking too many at a dose. But the 
directions are plain and should be 
strictly followed. 

J. T. Teller, M. D., of Chittenango, 
N. Y., expresses exactly what hundreds 
have written at greater length. He 
says: ‘“* Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are highly 
appreciated. They are perfect in form 
and coating, and their effects are all 
that the most careful physician could 
desire. They have supplanted all the 
Pills formerly popular here, and I think 
it must be long before any other can 
be made that will at all compare with 


them. Those who buy your pills get 
full value for their money.” 

“Safe, pleasant, and certain in 
their action,’’ is the concise testimony 


of Dr. George E. Walker, of Martins- 


ville, Virginia. 

** Ayer’s Pills outsell all similar prep- 
arations. The public having once used 
them, will have no others.” — Berry, 


Venable & Collier, Atlanta, Ga. 


5 . 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicine, 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cram, or Magical Beautifier, 


momeree, Tan, Pimples 

Freckles, Moth- 
Patenes, Rash 
and Skin Diseas- 
es,and every 
blemish on beau- 
ty,and defies 
detection. It bes 
stood the test of 
87 years and 
so harmless we 
taste itto be sure 
the preparation 
is properly made 
accept no coun- 
— of = 
distinguished 

L. A. Bayer, 

said toa lady of 
. ae haution, (a 

atient): ‘Asyou 
ladies will use them 1 recommend ‘Gourard’ 8 Cream 
as the least harmful oJ ail the Skin preparations” i me 
bottie will last six months. using it every day. 
t oudre Subtile removes superfious hair without afew 
to the skin 

FERD T. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond 8t., running 

through to Main Office, 37 Great "Jones St., N. ¥. 

For sale = all Draggists apd Fancy Goods Dealers 






No other cos- 


Purifies as 
well as beauti- 
. metic will do it. 


fies the skin. 





erongnes Canadas and Europe. Also found 
in N eat Lt a Macy’ ‘8, Stern’s, Ehrich's, Kidley's 
and other Fancy Goods Dealers, {2 Keware of base 


imitations. $1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any 
one selling the same. 





THE NEW MAGEE FURNACE. 


THE BOSTON HEATER, 





The selection of Heating Apparatus should 
receive most careful attention. A good furnace 
is a blessing, but a poor one is a curse. 

Send for a descriptive circular of the Magee 

Furnaces, and read what the users say about 
their matte. They are the most carefully con- 

, the most eS heaters, and the 
most economical of any in the market. We 
warrant them absolutel Ag: and dust tight, and 
to give ect satisfac’ in every particular. 
Magee ges have no equal 


MAGEE FURNASE COMPANY, 

Nos. 32 to 38 Union & 19 to 27 Friend S&ts., 
Boston ; 92 Beekman St., New York; 86 
Lake S8t., gy tay 4 Sand 10 Pine St., 

rancisco. 





EADERS will confer a tavor by mentioning 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when comm 
with advertisers. 
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“THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES.”—Vol. VI. 


ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION. 


By DR. J. BALDWIN. 


A mind-lesson book for teachers and private students, and a text-book for Junior 
in Normal and High Schools 


T gives us special pleasure to announce, as the sixth volume of the “ International Education 
Series,”’ this new book by the author of “ Art of School Management.” The work is eminently 
practical, and brings the subject within the comprehension s even the dullest pupil. Its clear- 
ness, its direct appeal to one’s own fe penne its wealth of illustrations, and its short, crisp, 
Anglo-Saxon sentences, make the su ido especially interesting to the student. At every step the 
student is led to look within and build Sigg his own experience, Psychology is thus made as easy 
and es fascinating as the m5 —- 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt Price, $1. 50. Special terms made on class supplies, and to the 
Teachers Reaai ing Circles. for full list of valuable reference-books for teachers. 


D, APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 





@ Tir? Schoo is. 


OR OPENING ath get Bart- Postant-ne ARY INSTRUCTION Anp 


ley’s Songs for the School, ee iT-READING, a ee te ‘ue 
by J. D.Banriey, of Bridgeport. A selection | Jzpson, Instructor of Vooal Music 1p in the Publi 


of ot appro = hymns of an unsectarian charac- | Schoolsof New Haven, Conn. Price, 50c. per 10. 
wingable™ nes, lassified and set to popular and | HOR GRADED SCHOOLS, Ryan’s Vo. 


ing and closing exer- calist, by Jamzs F. RYAN, Prin. of Pu 
one ee with a collection of Part Songs and School, Brooklyn. An introductory eystem 


Glees by the best masters, for entertainments | of instruction based on the French “ Chiff; 
and other special occasions. Price, 60c, with an admirable song sclection ~ 7 4 
OR SONG LESSONS. "Che National | »Ymns for memory exercises. 

School Singer, by GrorGzF. Koor. R ACADEMIES, Burnap’s he 
Bright, new music for the day school, em- technic, by U. C. BuRNAP and W. 
bracing Song Lessons, Exercise Songs, Songs of Wetmore. A collection of music for school,’ 
study, ¢ - Opening and Closing Songs; in fact, every diocese, @ nd a | 7 juvenille singing Clasges, 
eeded in the schoolroom. Price, 30c. d intermediate and grammar schools. Price 90. 

your Music without taking a 10k at these books. Returnable copies for 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 
B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield Street, Boston, 








ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


PALMER’S SCIENCE OF ED UCATION. By mail, $1.17. 
Fd Science of Education, designed as a Text-book for Teachers. By Pagpons B. PALMER. 
Principal of State Normal ‘School, Fredonia, N. Y. 12mo. 340 p main lines o 
thought. and the form of the work as a Science of Education are new, as PEvwat by the following 


TABLE OF CONTENT TS: 





Introduction. ae meral Law Faculties. ., . " 
mera w of Meutal Developmen 
ot Sneet Considerations of Education as a IL. § Laws of Mental Development. 


Law, Fyineiole and Rule; and Science, Art and 


usness, 
Philosophy distinguished. Native Activity ; Discrimination ; Unification ; 
Explanation of Terms. Correlation ene f — ~gh Sequence ; Atten- 
What is Education ? tion ; Exercise 


Reflective Consciousness. TI. Development of a thes a Faculties. 
Uncouscious Beginnings Cognitions, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., ~ ote 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 28 Bond St., New York City. 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Laws of he Relations, 
Laws of Refiecti ive Consciousn 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s 


STEEL PENS, (Imported.) 


No. 117, (Excelsior.) No. 115, (School.) 
No. 217, (intermediate.) No. 215, (Half Stub.) 
No. 317, (Commercial.) No. — (Falcon.) 


Campbell’s School Record, No. 4; Week! 
Campbell's School Record, No. 2, D Monthy. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 38, Weekly. 
Campbell’s School Diary, No. 4, Monthly. 
Write for samples and introductory terms. 
POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





Allens Composition Books. 


NUMBERS 1 AND 2. 


HOW TO THINK «> WHAT TO WRITE. 


Graded and adapted to pupils from 8 to 12 years of age. 


These books contain outlines for Composition Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., 
and Blanks for Writing. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each. Send postage stamps for samples to 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York, 
Or, 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


‘By A. P. STONE, LL.D., 
Superintendent of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


June 14, 1887. Adopted unanimously for use in the 
Schools of the City of Philadelphia. 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT FOR 50 CENTS. 
Published by THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., Boston. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


BUTLER'S PHYSICAL CG ROGRAPHY. 
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